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South Bend 13” Lathes in St. Edwards High School, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 





Long-Lasting Value 


Look to the future and you'll appreciate the wisdom 
of choosing South Bend 13” Lathes for your shop. 
Year after year they dependably serve with a mini- 13” x 5’ South Bend Engine Lathe (less elec- $i 650 
mum of maintenance even under extreme conditions. trical equipment and chip pan) f.0.b. factory 
They also retain their accuracy because they are de- 
signed primarily for exacting industrial use. You'll 
find that, dollar-for-dollar, South Bend 13” Lathes. 


give you more actual value. Send coupon today for 
complete information on all of South Bend’s quality- 
built machine tools. . 
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THIS ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL 


IS DEDICATED TO 


WALTER F. GEORGE 


JURIST e STATESMAN e SENATOR 
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of Georgia died revered as a 
solon and statesman, time and 
history promise him even greater 
renown for his priceless gifts to voca- 
tional education. 

Monuments to his statesmanship, 
though nobly wrought, will never 
match the tribute of the millions of 
skilled Americans using every day 
the crafts and knowledge his efforts 
spread across our nation. 

Hourly, vocational education’s im- 
mortalization of Senator George mul- 
tiplies in factory, shop, farmyard, 
business and home as the millions of 
Americans he helped train pass along 
their know-how to oncoming gener- 
ations. 

“Education must first teach man 
to earn his living’—this was Walter 
George’s life-long credo, dating back 
to his own uncertain student days at 
Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 

That spirit—not novel at all in 
pioneer America—had somehow been 
lost in the classical pedantry that 
strangled America’s school system at 
the turn of the century. 


Mofo WALTER F. GEORGE 


IT WAS the auspicious revival of 
pioneer thinking by such leaders as 
Senator George that proved so de- 
cisive in World War II’s crucial battle 
of production. 

As the direct result of such leader- 
ship, each mighty lunge forward in 
manufacturing, invention, farm pro- 
duction, distribution and homemak- 
ing has found trained Americans 
ready with the required skills and 
knowledge. 

Indirect results are even greater. 
Nowhere—ever—have people lived 
so well with such abundance from so 
little toil. Never in history has man- 
kind looked to the bright horizons 
our nation is so fortunate to face. 

True, Walter F. George did not 
sculpture this millenium alone. Hun- 
dreds of dedicated men and women 
strode behind and beside him in his 
historic surge to new frontiers. 

But the toga and the laurel are 
shaped for a one-man symbol of great 
achievement. And, in vocational edu- 
cation Walter F. George was the man. 

It is legislative and educational his- 
tory that, in six eventful Senate terms, 
Mr. George sponsored every federal 
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WALTER F. GEORGE: 


act for vocational education since the 
Smith-Hughes law of 1917. 

It is a practical financial fact that 
these efforts culminated in vocational 
education funds totaling more than 
$40,000,000 for fiscal 1958 alone. 

All this began back in 1900 at 
Mercer University, where young 
George was studying law. As he ex- 
plained it, years later: 

“During my whole course I felt that 
if, for some reason, I could not com- 
plete my studies, I’d have no avenue 
except teaching. 

“I saw so many graduates with no 
practical knowledge when it came to 
earning a living . . . so many who 
didn’t know anything and couldn’t do 
anything other than teach subjects 
that had been taught to them... . 

“It occurred to me that when stu- 
dents left high school or college they 
should have had practical training in 
some field. Then, they would not be 
so entirely dependent on the teaching 
profession if they were not particularly 
fitted for It. 

“They would have a much better 
chance to make their own way in the 
world. 

“I call this the business point of 
view applied to education.” 


EVEN AS A youth a leader of stub- 
born conviction, Waiter George acted 
on this “revelation” to join vocational 
education’s nucleus of dedicated men. 

Later, he had the opportunity to 
sharpen his convictions by studying 
the vocational training programs of 
Europe, particularly Germany. 

Entering Congress in 1922, he 
found the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 
the only existing legislation to aid vo- 
cational education. It provided ap- 
proximately seven million dollars a 
year in federal assistance, paying 
teachers, supervisors and directors, 
and providing funds to train teachers. 

Since then, every successful bill 
for federal aid to vocational educa- 
tion bore the name of Walter F. 
George. They are listed on page 3 in 
solemn tribute to his work. 

Pausing in these activities, Senator 
George, in 1950, looked back and 
pronounced his vocational education 
efforts over the years as the “most 
satisfying” of his public life. 

“Through this work,” he said, “I 


Keeps a Rendezvous 
with History and Fame 


feel that some permanent contriby. 
tion to the general welfare might have 
been made. ... 

“Taxes, tariffs and trade may seem 
more important to the businessman 
but, if he employs the business point 
of view to education, he will soon 
realize that vocational education jg 
the significant need—and the result,” 

Concerned with the portentious 
task of helping to shape America’s 
foreign policy as Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, 
beset with all the ramified tasks and 
duties incumbent upon a man of his 
Senate seniority, leadership and actiy- 
ity in our nation’s most important leg- 
islative movements, Senator George 
never neglected his self-imposed re- 
sponsibility for vocational education. 

Never satisfied with his victories in 
its behalf, he constantly pleaded for 
more federal aid—and more. 



















































































































































































Despite its triumph and gains in 








World War II, Senator George told 











his colleagues in Senate floor speeches 
that vocational education had not 
progressed as much as he had ex- 
pected, and he laid this to the great 
sums spent on other phases of the vic- 
tory effort. 

“But,” he declared when peace re- 
turned, “today presents a marvelous 
opportunity and, at the same time, an 
urgent, pressing need for the federal 
government to provide additional aid 
to states for further development of 
the vocational program. 

“It is commonly recognized that 
the security of the nation, and of in- | 
dividuals, in times of peace as well 
as war, is dependent in large measure 
on the ability of the people to pro- 
duce goods and services and, at the 
same time, be able to earn a living.” 







VOCATIONAL education, he was 
ever alert to point out, falls more 
properly in the realm of federal aid 
than the academic program. 

“Teaching a skill or craft can 
hardly be twisted to any actual or 
supposed attempt to impose govern- 
ment control on thought,” he would 
say. “There is little chance that ap- 
propriations for vocational education 
will engender fear of federal interven- 
tion in the academic classes of our 
school systems.” 
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Senator and Mrs. George and son, Heard, at Georgia Vocational Association tribute in Vienna, Ga. (1950). 


He told the nation: 

“Federal aid for Beneral education 
should in no way interfere with, or 
eopardize, federal appropriations for 
vocational education. Federal sup- 
port for vocational education should 
aid must be kept separate from ap- 
propriations for general aid to edu- 
cation.” 

It was Senator George’s ambition 
to see the time “when all students in 
publicly supported institutions above 
a certain school grade will receive 
basic training in some useful occu- 
pation.” 


ALTHOUGH his allotted span of 
lourscore years lacking one did not 
permit him to celebrate the culmina- 
tation of this dream, many educators 
predict there are those who helped 
tim wage this battle who will live to 
see it come to pass. 

Walter F. George was born in 
1879 at Preston, Webster County, 
Ga. After high school he taught to 
finance his college education at Mer- 
cer, where he was graduated with a 
law degree. His practice led him to 
the Superior Court, the State Court 
of Appeals, and the Georgia Su- 
preme Court. 

In 1922, he was elected to the Sen- 
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GEORGE-REED ACT, 1929 


The George-Reed Act (Public Law 
702, 70th Congress), introduced by Sen- 
ator George and Rep. Daniel A. Reed of 
New York, authorized an increase of $1 
million annually for four years (1930 to 
1934) to expand vocational education 
in agriculture and home economics. 


GEORGE-ELLZEY ACT, 1934 


The George-Elizey Act, another tem- 
porary measure (P.L. 245, 73rd Con- 
gress), sponsored by Senator George 
and Rep. Lawrence F. Elizey of Missis- 
sippi, authorized $3 million annually 
for three years, to be apportioned 
equally in agriculture, home economics 
and trades and industry. In a sense, it 
replaced the temporary George-Reed 
Act. 


GEORGE-DEEN ACT, 1936 


The George-Deen Act (P.L. 586, 79th 
Congress) authored by Senator George 
and Rep. Braswell Deen of Georgia, au- 
thorized approximately $14 million a 
year for vocational education in agri- 
culture, home economics, trades and in- 
dustry and, for the first time, distribu- 
tive occupations. 


GEORGE-BARDEN ACT, 1946 


The George-Barden Act (P.L. 586, 79th 
Congress) authored by Senator George 
and Rep. Graham A. Barden of North 
Carolina, as an amendment to the 
George-Deen Act, superseded it. It au- 
thorized a larger appropriation from 
$14 million to $29 million annually. 


ate to fill the unexpired term of the 
famous Tom Watson. On his retire- 
ment last year, Senator George had 
completed 34 years, one month and 
four days in that body. His integrity 
and his brilliant leadership made him 
one of the Senate’s most respected 
members. 

“When George of Georgia spoke, 
his fellow senators—and the world— 
listened with respectful attention.” 

Death claimed Walter F. George 
last August 4. 


Though 79, and showing his years, 
he had stayed active into the twilight 
of his splendid career. 


After 34 years of framing laws and 
guiding legislative movements in the 
Senate, he continued his public serv- 
ice in Europe as President Eisen- 
hower’s special envoy to the NATO 
powers—giving freely of his wisdom, 
experience, and foresight. 

Georgia is proud it nurtured him, 
America is grateful to have had him, 
and the free world is stronger for 
having shared him. 

For his unflagging interest and con- 
stant crusading in their behalf, voca- 
tional educators everywhere will al- 
ways treasure his name. 

















—TO MRS. DON A. WALLER, advisory committee 
speaker representing home economics education, who 
said at the 1957 AVA Convention: 

“A teacher who works with an advisory committee has 
gone a long way toward establishing the right relationship 
in her community. She is making herself known as a 
teacher and as a person. As cooperative planning in- 
creases she will learn the importance of the pronoun 
we; the importance of the word together; the importance 
of the expression “a little less of you and me and a little 
more of us.” 
















* * * 


—AND FRANK W. ROBERTS, who, in representing 
agricultural education, said: 

“Can any state successfully neglect its agriculture 
without reaping the loss eventually of huge amounts of 
wealth to other states and gradually lowering its standard 
of living for many people? Agriculture buys raw mate- 
rials such as feeds, fertilizers, lime, seeds, lumber, oil, 
and hundreds of other items which it uses in the process 
of producing food for our ever-increasing population. 
It is a huge buyer of steel in the form of tractors and 
other machinery. It supports many aliled businesses. It 
is a creator of wealth just as surely as any manufacturer; 
wealth that never before existed. Are our people ready 
to accept a higher cost of living than already exists? 
They will have to if agriculture goes out . . . and it will 
if we allow it to.” 


















Applause— 


—TO GILBERT G. WEAVER, Chairman, AVA (Con. 
mittee on Research and Publications, for agreeing 1 
continue in this capacity for another three-year term 
Mr. Weaver, in spite of a heavy schedule in his ow 
professional pursuits, has made major contributions jp 
directing AVA’s research and publications. His abilities 
perseverence, and sound judgment have succeeded jy 
bringing to AVA members fine publications that hay 
met heavy demands. 

* * 

—TO THE AVA members who brought their families 
the Philadelphia Convention. It was good to see then 
and it was generally agreed that AVA children are , 
good looking group—well behaved, too! 

% +f of 

—TO DR. MELVIN L. BARLOW, University of Cajj. 
fornia; Jim Weber and D. Stanton McCarney of Rans- 
dell, JOURNAL printers; for able assistance with Journaj 
convention coverage throughout the week in Philadel- 
phia. And to the JourNAL Editorial Board, Dr. Rupert 
Evans of Illinois and James Horan of Virginia for won- 
derful help, all week long. 

—TO CLEMSON eins as it passes the 1,000 mark in 
total number of vocational agriculture education grad. 
uates. Clemson has produced the major share of vo-a 
teachers in South Carolina since 1918 when the depart 
ment was established. 








RIDER BOOKS ARE THE “KEY TO MORE EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION . 


BETTER STUD NTS! 


Rider books are now proving themselves effective ehiaotional tools 


in many of the nation’s school systems. 








Fabulous ‘‘Picture Book”’ A New Course in 


Here are just a few— 


Physics Text With a New 
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BASIC ELECTRICITY—BASIC ‘ELECTRONICS 

by Van Valkenburgh, Nooger & Neville, Inc. 

Over 25,000 Navy trainees have already learned Basic 
Electricity and Basic Electronics this easy ‘‘Picture 
Book’’ way! Now, for the first time, the basics of Elec- 
tricity and Electronics as ‘‘Learn-by-Pictures”’ training 
courses are available to schools. Over 1,700 simple, 
easy-to-understand drawings actually make up more 
than half the entire material! No other Basic Electri- 
city or Basic Electronics courses in America use this 
revolutionary illustrative method. Basic Electricity and 
Basic Electronics already. are adopted texts in many 
schools throughout the nation. 

BASIC ELECTRICITY 

2169 Soft Cover: 5 volumes, 624 pp.. $10.00 
=169-H Cloth Bound; all 5 volumes in a 7 


I lists aa a nintn cechldipainauiginbetineangs $11.50 
BASIC ELECTRONICS 

=170 Soft Cover: 5 volumes, 550 pp. $10.00 
2=170-H Cloth Bound: all 5 volumes in a a single 
binding $11.50 


ADVANCED TV SERVICING TECHNIQUES 

by Zbar and Schildkraut 

A complete advanced TV servicing course, developed 
by the Radio - Electronics - Television Manufacturers 
Association. Shows how to use every conceivable type 
of test equipment, how to service every part of a TV 


er Explains latest techniques. Soft cover 
Yox11” 

MAIN TEXT, 192 pp., illus. 

x1 $3.60 


LABORATORY WORKBOOK, 32 pp. 
=161- 


$ .95 
INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE: Available to schocls only, at 
no charge. 


35mm. FILM STRIPS 
Dramatic VISUAL AIDS, actually produced from the 
artwork appearing in this widely-acclaimed course 


Strip 1: 43 frames, showing ‘‘faulty’’ picture tube 
patterns. +FS161 $4.00 
Strip 22: 115 frames, showing every single illustra- 
tion in the Main Text. =FS161-2 $11.00 


35mm. FILM STRIP: 50 single frames, teaching trouble 
diagnosis and recognition in HORIZONTAL AFC-OSCIL- 
LATOR CIRCUITS in television receivers. Complete with 
instructor's Synopsis 


>FS1680 


School Price $5.95 


BASIC TELEVISION 

by Or. Alexander Schure 

A 5-volume “‘picture book’’ course teaching the ele- 
mentary principles and practices of black and white 
television easily, quickly and understandably. Every 
page covers one complete idea, and there's at least 
one big illustration on that same page to explain it 
Each volume covers a specific number of sections in 
the receiver. The presentation is like a spiral—first 
an overall view of the whole, and then a detailed 
explanation of each part; perfect for maximum under- 
standin 


2198 Soft Cover, 5 vols., 6x9”, per set $10.00 
=198-H Cloth Bound, all 5 vols. in a single 
binding $11.50 


TELEVISION—HOW IT WORKS (2nd Edition) 

by J. Richard Johnson 

A completely rewritten, up-to-the-minute edition of an 
authoritative and informative book. it is the newest 
and most comprehensive text on the subject, and 
follows the progress of the received signal from the 
he ra to the picture tube and loudspeaker. Leather 


Finish MARCO Cover. 352 pp., 51/2x81/2”, illus 

=101 $4.60 
=101- H Cloth Bound $5.50 
REPAIRING TELEVISION RECEIVERS 
by Cyrus Glickstein 
The most modern completely practical book, written 


by an expert with long experience in television re- 
ceiver repair. Devoted to troubleshooting and repair 
techniques which are modern, yet down-to-earth 
Profusely illustrated. Soft cover, 212 pp 

‘ $4.40 


=191 


RADIO OPERATOR'S LIC. Q & A MANUAL, 6th Ed. 
by Milton Kaufman 

Represents all revisions and question renumbering 
made by the FCC to date. The most modern version of 
the ‘‘standard’’ text used in the best schools teaching 
radio operating for all classes of licenses 

2130 Cloth Bound, 736 pp. $6.60 


Teaching Approach 
BASIC PHYSICS 

by Alexander Efron, E.€., Ph.D. 

These thoroughly readable textbooks (2 volumes) com- 
prise a psychologically organized course in interme 
diate physics. Volume 1 gives an overall view of most 
of the simpler material of the standard course. Volume 
|! offers more difficult topics, as well as a ‘‘deeper 
look’’ at those topics which had been previously pre- 
sented, in a descriptive and empirical fashion 


Thus, the student is first given a glimpse of the 
whole’’, and as he gains maturity, is returned to the 
onsideration of ‘‘parts’’ which he then reassembies 
into his own more meaningful. pattern. The resulting 
spiral widens gradually until the final approach be 
comes fully mathematical and analytical 

Volume | is non-mathematical 
matical at the int 


Volume i! is mathe- 
ermediate level. The two volumes 
constitute a year’s course. Special attention has beer 
given to the selection and execution of each illustra 
tion. The texts are rigorously correct technically, yet 
maintain interest. Basic demonstration experiments 
are described, and model problems are set up and 
solved. The historical development of every import 
ant physics principle is presented. The study of both 
volumes fully satisfies the requirements of the College 
Board as well as all local. regional and State syllab 
22195, Cloth Bound, approx. 720 pp., 6'/.x9!/,”, illus. 
List Price $7.60. 


An Outstanding Text On Practical Mathemati 


ARITHMETIC FOR ENGINEERS (Sth Ed., Revised) 
by Charles B. Clapham 
This text covers practical elementary mathematics for 
students in vocational schools studying mechanica 
drafting, tool and die making, shop machining, shop 
mechanics, etc. A leading educational magazine says 
clear, concise, easy to follow, and remarkably 
understandable The whole field of practical 
mathematics is explained " More than 390 numefi- 
al examples of solutions fully explained. More than 
1,950 problem exercises, with answers 


183 Cloth Bound, 588 pp., 52x82”, illus... $6.50 


SEND FOR 30-DAY APPROVAL COPIES—SPECIAL SCHOOL DISCOUNTS APPLY. Send for Free Catalog. 
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“Ing to Pictured on the cover are our six con- 
terme vention “models’”—T. O. Beach, ag; Rob- 
1S OWE ort Kozelka, business; Blanche Curran, ‘ r . 
1ONS inf distributive; Janet Barber, home ec; M. D. Mobley, Editor-in-Chief 
bilities, Clyde Wilson, T & 1; and James Clinger, . ‘ . 
‘ded in industrial arts. Pages 10-14, they tell Dorothy Robinson Thompson. Managing Editor 
it have the convention story in pictures for you. Eleanor Brooke, Editorial Assistant 
We know you'll like it—and them— 
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nilies tp hard throughout the week of August 5 AVA EDITORIAL BOARD 
e th in Philadelphia! 
© them Agriculture—George P. Deyoe Home Economics—Margaret Scholl 
1 are a : : University of Illinois Texas Education Agency, Austin 
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or won-f exhibits initiated manual training and, National Advertising Representatives 
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United States. 40 E. 40th St., 6716 Gentry Ave.. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
mark in New York 16 North Hollywood Chicago 
n grad-™ The other photo shows the crowd that 
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UNDER NEW 
MANAGEMENT! 


You wanted them and here they are! New 
covers, new material, up-to-date revisions of 
two useful pamphlets! 


The School Administrator and 
Vocational Education 


Questions and answers on how to 
organize a_ successful vocational 
program in any school. 32 pp. 

Free, 10c in quantity 


Vocational Advisory 
Committees 


Practical, specific information on 
using lay talent and eperience to 
improve vocational courses. 

32 pp. 25¢ each 


Be sure to send now for these old 
friends in their new clothes! 














By Everett R. Glazener 








in collaboration with Coly Clark 


ST ECR’S newest title in the 
popular INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS WORKTEXT series. 


% Useful for general training and 
preparation for professional work 


Comprehensive in coverage 
with 9 divisions 


* 
% = Flexible for teacher in 
. 


selection of material 


Easily taught and understood 
with 350 illustrations 


Write Dept. G-2 for free information 


THE Vioek COMPANY 


Publishers @ Austin, Texas 


Applause __i| 


—TO THE HEATH Company, Benton Harbor, Mich,, 
for presenting electronic equipment to Dr. E. D. Gold. 
man, San Francisco Assistant Superintendent in ciiarge 
of vocational training. Actively interested in advancing 
vocational training in electronics to meet industry’s needs 
for trained personnel, Heath’s gift to San Francisco js 
in the form of Heathkits for actual assembly by student 
classes. 

* * * 

—TO THE FUTURE FARMERS of America for lining 
up former President Harry S. Truman as a main speaker 
at their 1957 FFA Convention in Kansas City, Mo. 
week of October 15. 


—TO H. C. FETTEROLF, long-time leader in vocational 
agriculture in the U. S., and Pennsylvania State Super- 
visor of Vocational Agriculture for 43 years, who retired 
September 1. Mr. Fetterolf’s background and contribu. 
tions will be reviewed in the next issue of the JOURNAL 


* 


—TO WILLIAM CARNAHAN KOONS, Ag teacher at 
Blain, Pa., since the department’s establishment in 1917, 
who retired last year. Pennslylvania Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Vol. XXXVI, No. 5, said: 

“What a record! . . . we can’t recall ever having read 
about a teacher of agriculture who served 39 years in 
one school system. 


“The Koonses (he married ‘childhood best girl’ Nancy 
Mabel Elder Christmas eve, 1917) has a large ‘family 
—upwards of 400 boys who studied farming under Bill's 
guidance; the pupils of his history and English classes 
taught in periods not scheduled for vo-ag; the squads 
competing in basketball, and in track (for each sex) he 
coached for a period of 10 years; the many adult farmers 
(from 40 to 90 per class) of his evening classes; the 800 
or more boys and girls of his home rooms; the parents of 
the pupils and the citizens in general of the Blain Com- 
munity whose lives have been enriched vicariously by 
Bill and Mabel... .” 











WAT CH 


for the big news about the 


1958 FORD |. A.A. PROGRAM 


to be announced 
next issue! 
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Latest Word 


from WASHINGTON iii 


5 | 
p> VOLUMES OF TRIBUTES were composed to the honor of Walter F. George on his passing 
August 4. Leaders in all walks of life praised his name, his character, his career, 
and his magnificent contributions to the people of the United States of America and 
the free world. 

But I think the Rev. L. C. Cutts of Vienna, Ga., was perhaps the most eloquent 
when he said this Biblical passage (Micah 6:8) best described the true integrity of 
the late statesman: 

"What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly and to love mercy and to 
walk humbly with thy God." 

Walter F. George was indeed just and mercifui; he was, even at the peak of his 
distinguished career, a humble man. While he may be loved and remembered for multi- 
tudinous achievements, we in vocational education will cherish always the memory of 
his friendship and the undaunted leadership that he never failed to provide in behalf 
of our program. 

His honest understanding of himself gave Walter F. George the priceless ability to 
rightfully trust his fellow man. I can attest to this personally. 

When the George-Barden vocational bill (passed in 1946) had been drafted, re- 
worked and finally was ready for approval by Senator George, he asked me, as the 
proposed draft was handed to him, if I had read it. I replied that I had, and he 
said: 

"Is it all rignt?r" 

I assured: him that, to my knowledge, it was. 

"Then," he said, "I will not take the time to read it. I will introduce it in 
the Senate today." 

This, I believe, will not be surpassed as the proudest moment of my entire 
career. 

It is fitting and proper that this issue of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL be 
dedicated to the memory of a great American statesman who did so much for so many 
through his devoted support of vocational education. 
> THE 1957 AVA CONVENTION. This issue of the JOURNAL reports proceedings of the 
5lst annual vocational meeting, Philadelphia, August 5-9. Almost 3,000 registered, 
and we are certain these people will be interested in our convention coverage. We 
hope AVA members who were not able to attend will profit, too, from sharing the news 
of our first summer convention. 

Proceedings moved smoothly, and the 630 program participants made rich contri- 
butions. We are deeply indebted to AVA members in Philadelphia and throughout 
Pennsylvania for warm hospitality; to our program chairmen for expert planning; and 
to many other AVA members and friends for their help in making our 1957 meeting a 
resounding success. 

At the end of a busy week, and after conferring with AVA leaders in every field 
of service, the AVA Executive Committee scheduled the 1958 convention for Buffalo, 
for the week of August 10-16. The 1959 convention will be held in Chicago, during 
the week of December 6-12. It is hoped that arrangements for the 1960 convention can 
be worked out for some city in the West. Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle are 
four cities under consideration. 

If possible, we hope you will plan now to be in Buffalo next August. Since 1906, 
vocational meetings have played a leading role in the development of vocational and 
practical arts programs in the United States. The full effectiveness of our annual 
conventions depends upon the interest and support of every member of the 
organization. 
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® DESTINATION, PAKISTAN. When you read this, I will be in Karachi, Pakistan, t<« 
help the people of this nation plan a new, total program of vocational education. 

I am grateful to the AVA Executive Committee for granting me a leave of absence 
to carry out this assignment for the International Cooperation Administration and the 
United States Operations Mission of Pakistan. I sincerely hope that my services 
will be of value to this young nation. 

It has long been my contention that the only sound, effective way to fight the 
spread of Communism is to encourage the development of vocational and technical 
training programs that will help people to learn how to produce more and, thus, 
have more. 

A study of the history of the nations of the world shows clearly that the ability 
to produce and distribute goods and services effectively is the most important 
factor in the establishment and maintenance of a high standard of living for the 
masses. America's strength has come directly from our ability to produce and 
distribute goods efficiently. 

As we help other nations expand their production and distribution know-how, we 
will help people everywhere to a better way of life. 

In Philadelphia, the AVA Executive Committee approved unanimously a resolution 
that grants me a leave of absence of two months, which will make it possible for me 
to carry out my assignment in Pakistan. The resolution points out that I have used 
only 28 days for vacation periods during the seven years that I have served as 
Executive Secretary of AVA. In returning to the U. S. by way of the Pacific I will 
confer with vocational officials in India, Thailand and the Philippine Islands. 

This is the first time since I have been in Washington that I have felt I could 
be away for any length of time without neglecting the responsibilities that are mine 
as your Executive Secretary and Editor-in-Chief. This fall, however, Congress is not 
in session, the 1957 AVA convention is behind us, and we have a competent AVA head- 
quarters staff that, I am sure, will operate efficiently under the very able leader- 
ship of Lowell A. Burkett, who will serve as Acting Executive Secretary in my 
absence. I trust you will give the staff your full support and cooperation. 

B® ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. Lowell A. Burkett, who handles 
many important segments of the AVA program of work, is now serving his second term 
as Chairman of the Advisory Committee of National Organizations to the U. S. Office 
of Education. Representing a total membership of 70,000,000 people, the Advisory 
Committee was organized to counsel officials of the U. S. Office of Education on 
current trends and problems and to disseminate to the public the facts about pro- 
grams and problems of the U. S. Office of Education. Included on the committee are 
representatives of 23 groups that include the AFL-CIO, the American Association of 
University Women, the American Council on Education, the National Parent-Teachers 
Association, the National Education Association and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

The advisory committee grew out of a committee that was formed to plan for the 
participation of national organizations in the White House Conference on Education. 
Samuel N. Brownell, then U. S. Commissioner of Education, was so impressed with the 
work of these people that he asked for a permanent advisory committee to the U. S. 
Office. Chairman since its inception, Mr. Burkett is making an impressive contri- 
bution to public relations for education in this capacity, and we are pleased to 
call to the attention of the AVA membership his valued work. 
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FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT 
VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING SPECIALISTS 


With degree in industrial educa- 
tion plus minimum 5 years work 
experience in industrial training or 
related activities. To devise and 
develop specific training programs 
and courses, train instructors and 
audit and evaluate effectiveness 
of these programs. For Company 
operations in the Middle East. 
Write giving full particulars re- 
garding personal history and work 
experience. 

Recruiting Supervisor, Box 209 
ARABIAN AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
505 Park Ave. New York 22, N.Y. 
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KNOCKED DOWN CEDAR CHEST 





Y LUMBER & VENEER 


> WRITE FOR FREE PRICE LIST 
GILES & KENDALL CO., Huntsville, Ala. 














New Catalog 


of fresh ideas 


for project activities 
in plastics, ceramics, 
leather, wood, metal. 
Handsome desk and 
project accessories — 
desk fountain pens, desk 
balls pens and pencils, 
swivel-funnel-holders, 
plus many new items! 


Gilbert & Miller 404 rourtu ave. 


es inc. NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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Economicol student 
oprons. Protect clothing. 
Good quolity. 2 pockets. 
4 colors ond sizes. Free 
““SHOP ORGANIZATION” 
book with aprons. 

WE PAY POSTAGE! 
INSTRUCTORS COATS 
Exclusive design. SENT 
ON APPROVAL! Green, 
Ton, Blue, Groy, White, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
NO, 28 


CAN-PRO 


28 +E. MecWillioms St. 
Fond du Loc, Wisconsin 
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THREE OF OHIO’S illustrious sons 
—Thomas A. Edison, 
Kettering and Harvey S. Firestone, 


role—at the 39th annual meeting of 
the National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Vocational Education in 
Philadelphia, August Sth. 

One of the finest and oldest tra- 


to present his successor with a gavel 
| of historic significance. A memento 
of each—Edison, Kettering and Fire- 
stone is contained in the gavel and 
chest I presented to the new Presi- 
dent, Emmett O’Brien, of Conn. 
Through the courtesy of the Thomas 
A. Edison Birthplace Association, the 
gavel is made from a limb of a cherry 
tree on the Edison birthplace at 


played as a boy. The limb was blown 
off by a storm several years ago but 


The gavel chest is made from a 
walnut board sawed approximately 
25 years ago from one of a line of 
trees that stood along the lane on the 
Kettering farm in Loudonville. The 
trees were planted at about the same 
time that Mr. Kettering was born. 

The lining of the chest is made 
from a piece of pure smoked crepe 
from the rubber plantation founded 
by Harvey S. Firestone in Liberia. 

James P. Lavey, of Milan, a mem- 
ber of Ohio’s State Board of Educa- 
tion, worked with me in making 
| arrangements for the gavel. 

RALPH Howarp, Ohio 





OLIVER Sees Tool 


‘Grinders keep tools sharp 
for faster, finer work 


students to keep their 
plane’ bits, chisels, goug- 
es, knives, etc. sharp on 
an Oliver Tool Grinder. 
This machine has one 
coarse and one fine oil- 
stone cup wheels; a dry 
emery wheel with tool- 
rest and adjustable tablic 
fitted with tool holder for 
parallel grinding. Also a 
leather stropping wheel 
and useful 





Write for Bulletin No. 585. 


| OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
| GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 


Charles F. | 


| played a significant though a silent | 


Milan, Ohio, and in which Edison 


has been preserved in the museum. | 


It's a simple matter for 


emery cone. | 


100,000 
USERS 


of previous editions 


PROVE 


the value of 


MACHINE 
TRADES 

| BLUEPRINT 
READING 


Ihne 
Streeter 


ditions is for the outgoing President | 





$2.95 
$1.25 


List Price 
Extra Set of Questions 


Here are some of the reasons why print- 
reading instructors agree that the new, 
| completely revised Third Edition is mak- 
ing its mark as an even more effective 
teaching aid. 


@ It teaches blueprint reading, not 
drafting 


emphasis is well placed on visual- 
ization—the central problem in 
successful blueprint interpretation. 


provision is made for both indi- 
vidual and group differences in 
print reading proficiency. 





@ a variety of objective achievement 
tests provide an excellent check of 
students’ progress. 

| 


included are 40 carefully selected 
sets of actual production prints. 


American Technical Society 
Dept. W302, 848 E. 58th Street | 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; Please send the following for on-approval | 
examination: | 
(_} MACHINE TRADES BLUEPRINT READING | 
| (] Extra Set of Questions 
| After as long as thirty days examination, | 
| agree to either return this material, oF 
| remit—less your educator's discount. 
i Name | 
|| 
| Subject/Position ; 
1 School | 
Address | 
City Zone __. State | 
j | 





Four models give cards to The Ship man: Blanche Curran, T. O. Beach, Janet Barber and (r.) James Clinger. Let's find the other 


SIX MODELS in Philadelphia 


Here’s one—Prof. Clyde H. Wilson (r.) at the \ ! PHILADELPHIA, six representatives of vocationa ROB 


lota Lambda Sigma Grand Chapter dinner, with 


and practical arts education followed heavy sched- Illinois 
William S. Hawley, Michigan State University. 


ules for five days to help the JouRNAL show wha fj "Outiv 
AVA members can do, once they all get together. convent 
Excellent in professional accomplishment and enthv- the U ¢ 
siasm, we called them our “models”—by the end of the “8° ™ 
week—our friends. We want you to know them, too! jj Ware b 
Who's Who in American Education uses a lot of spac: llinois 
to describe Prof. Clyde H. Wilson, Head, Industrial Edu- 
cation, U of Tennessee, and an AVA member for 32 
years. Beginning as a professor of mamrual arts, Eastem 
Kentucky State Normal in 1910, he has contributed 
regularly and remarkably to education ever since. An 4 
AVA Life Member, he was President, Tennessee Voc:- Commit 
tional Ass’n, in °35; President, NAITE, °43; and Pres: church 
dent, Iota Lambda Sigma (which he has served « 
Secretary-Treasurer and Editor since 1946) in 193! Robert 
The author of several texts and manuals, he is the sono “model 
el me the late Prof. W. C. Wilson who retired after 30 yeanf session 
And now Prof. Wilson attends the meeting of Local of training teachers at East Tennessee State College. And, a 
Administrators, T & | Supervisors, and NAITE “s c 
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Here’s Mr. Beach with Arizona 
colleague and Eleanor Brooke 


T. O. Beach at registration. 


BORN AND reared on a Michigan 
farm, vo-ag teacher T. O. Beach spent 
five years in the Air Force, graduated 
from the Arizona U in °49. Before 
joining Casa Grande’s two-man de- 
partment (used for training teachers 
by the U of A), he taught two years 
at Gilbert, Ariz. He was awarded the 
honorary State Farmer Degree, is 
President-Elect of the Arizona Voca- 
tional Association. 


cational ROBERT KOZELKA was named 
Illinois State Chief, Business and Dis- 

yw what tibutive Education shortly before the 
convention opened. A graduate of 

the U of Chicago, he taught in Chi- 

cago, managed and owned a hard- 

ware business for 17 years, became 

of space Illinois Supervisor, Business and Dis- 
ial Edu tibutive Education, in 1946. He 
for 3) stved the National Association of 
Supervisors of Business Education as 
President, 1955-57; is a member of 

AVA’s National Safety Council Joint 
Committee. He is famed for his 

church choir direction in Springfield. 








Robert Kozelka, our missing sixth 

“model,” turns up at joint BE-DE . a 
session with Samuel Caplan of Pa. aie 

And, again, with Margaret Andrews. L. E. Cross, Exec. Sec., NVATA, Gordon Swanson of Minnesota, T. O. Beach 








JANET BARBER (Mrs. J. Mac) g 
Georgia U graduate, taught home. 
making in high schools, has been State 
FHA Adviser since 1945. The firgt 
full-time state adviser in the nation, 
she was appointed by Dr. M. D. Mob. 
ley, then State Director. Janet has 
also been President, Georgia Home 
Ec Ass’n. She excells in flower ar. 
rangements, cooking and sewing— 
made most of the clothes and hats she 
wore in Philadelphia. Her husband, 
who just completed his 10th year in 
Georgia’s General Assembly, is Con- 
sultant to Georgia’s Youth Assembly 
and assists Janet with FHA work 





Model James Clinger sits in on Shriver Coover’s 
table—improving teachers’ working conditions. 








Ethel Eyre, Blanche Curran, and Brice Cecil offered a 
panel discussion on instructional hints from business. 


" 


Here Dr. George P. Deyoe talks with former student 
Jim Clinger for the first time in twenty-two years! 





BORN IN Wisconsin, industrial arts teacher James F. 
Clinger is a gradua‘e of the Teachers College at Platte- 
ville, Wis., has done graduate work at Stout State Col- 
lege. Teaching first in North Carolina, he later worked 
in Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota before joining the 
Minneapolis Public Schools in 1946. Past President of 
the Minneapolis Industrial Education Society, currently 
he is Chairman, Minneapolis Student Craftsman’s Fair 
and the Commercial Exhibits Committee, Minnesota VA. 








student 
years! 
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Janet Barber (Mrs. J. Mac) checks her conven- 
tion booklet; later, chats with M. D. Mobley. 


BLANCHE CURRAN has her BA from Pennsylvania 
State U and her Master’s from Temple. In Pottsville 
she is DE coordinator, conducts adult DE classes and 
programs. With background in retailing, she has directed 
dramatics and fashion shows. She is past president of the 
DE section of PSEA’s vocationa! and practical arts edu- 
cation section. She is cited by Samuel L. Caplan, her 
state chief, as a fine worker who will go places. 


tae Fs 


As guests of Georgia State Director of VE George |. Martin (r.) Janet and her husband attend 
the State Director’s luncheon, sponsored by Nat'l Assoc. of Manufacturers; C. M. Miller, |. 


Inez Wallace, Ga. St. 
Supv., Home Econom- 
ics, introduces Janet 
at a divisional meet- 
ing—later, Janet con- 
fers with W. K. Dun- 
ton of Warren, O., 
head of AVA’s Joint 
AIA Comm. 





1VA’s FIRST SUMMER SESSIO\ 
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OW TO TRAIN OUR youth better—for better jobs was the uppermost 

H thought in the minds of the more than 3,000 who came by plane, 

train and car to AVA’s first summer convention, Philadelphia, 
August 5-9. 

Dean William Arnold of the University of Pennsylvania told AVA-ers 
that today’s teachers must find new ways to train workers for the coming 
age of automation. President-elect R. E. Bass said a critical manpower 
shortage of engineers and scientific personnel was due largely to a “popu- 
lation situation.” Eventually, he predicted, it will be cured. 

And Lawrence G. Derthick, speaking to vocational people for the first 
time as U. S. Commissioner of Education, said: 

“In this day of increasing need for skilled manpower vocational education 
has a new and enlarged service to youth and to country. We can if we who 
are administrators and teachers make certain that vocational education 
merits the status and position that the times require; if we make certain that 
our vocational students are given broad opportunities to develop into well- 
educated citizens; if our vocational education programs are geared to meet 
community and national needs. 

“The degree to which we achieve these objectives undoubtedly will de- 
termine the effectiveness of vocational education as it meets the opportunities 
ahead and discharges its vitally important role in our fast-moving civiliza- 
tion.” 





SIX MEMBERS of Advisory Committees from six different communities 
contributed their impressions to general meetings. C. C. Chappell, Office 
Manager, The Travelers Insurance Companies, Richmond, Va., represented 
business education and pointed out that Advisory Committees have been 
able to intelligently and progressively study and improve resources for 
vocational education. 

Labeling the future “hopeful,” he said Richmond people are the bene- 
ficiaries of an outstanding group of men and women in business education 
at the state and local levels. 
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Wm. G. Loomis, Oregon, reports on T & | Policy and Planning Committee. 


Charles Collingwood and Paul T. Sanders, as main speakers at general 
sessions, made fine contributions. 

Special meetings included a session for academic teachers in vocational 
education where trends in general education were studied. It is necessary, 
they agreed, to give students what they need to succeed as well as for 
advisory committees to evaluate what is being done. 
must be considered to see if pupils are well served. 

Charles M. Cooper, Director of Engineering Research, E. 1. Dupont 
deNemours, told academic teachers effective use of knowledge is at least as 
important as the knowledge itself. Working habits, he added, are the tools 
by which knowledge is put to effective use. 

Emmett O’Brien, Connecticut State Director of Vocational Education, 
discussed public relations on the general school administrators program. 
Recommending that everyone read AVA’s publication on this subject (Pub- 
lic Relations for Vocational Educators), he declared that sound publicity 
is the life blood of effective PR programs. Developing sound public rela- 
tions is hard work, involving sacrifices of time, convenience and, sometimes, 
money. It demands conscientious effort. 

Milton O. Pearce headed a special meeting on educational TV where a 


“Fusion of subjects” 


live vocational careers telecast was shown, followed by a question and 
answer period. 

THOSE WHO attended safety education sessions heard Dale E. Harper, 
Supervisory Safety Engineer, Employee Development and Safety Branch, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, warn that the death rate for farming as an 
industry is exceeded only by mining and construction. Much credit, he 
said, is due to the Advisory Engineering Committee of the Farm Equipment 


Institute for making agricultural equipment more safe. Frances Champion, 
Chairman of AVA’s Joint National Safety Council committee, reported 
that the National Standard Safety Check List for Homemaking Depart- 
ments, preliminary draft, has been tested and discussed by 3,000 teachers. 


NAM luncheon for State Directors: George Fern, second from r., host. 
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JOHN P. WALSH, USOE T & I 
Chief, reported on national studies of 
technical education for ATEA. High 
interest in technician training, he 
said, was noted at the convention, 
and many attempts were made to de- 
fine a technician. Technical training, 
he explained, can be found in specific 
schools that range from vocational 
schools to divisions of colleges and 
universities. But the demand for 
technical personnel is at such a high 
level that the combined efforts of all 
these programs do not begin to ease 
the shortage. Government statistics 
show that the greatest growth, from 
"55 to °56, of employed persons was 
in the professions and technicians 
areas; the skilled craftsman area 
shows only a slight increase. 


TECHNOLOGICAL changes in 
farming and other significant develop- 
ments in agriculture, together with 
the implications of these changes for 
programs of vocational agriculture, 
were highlights in various convention 
meetings for this division. 

James H. Pearson, Assistant U. S. 
Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, emphasized that farming is be- 
coming increasingly complex. He 
stressed the need for developing abil- 
ities related to acquiring land for 
farming, financing the farm business, 
keeping and using records, securing 
and using insurance, meeting tax ob- 
ligations, utilizing labor, selecting and 
maintaining farm equipment, meet- 
ing economic situations related to 
price trends and consumer demands, 
and using legal instruments. 






Dr. Herrell DeGraff from the 
School of Nutrition, Cornell Univer- 
sity, emphasized that agriculture is 
going through a “sunburst” of tech- 
nological change. 

“When a new technique comes into 
use in agriculture, an _ irreversible 
change occurs which contributes to 
an upward spiral of new develop- 
ments. New technological develop- 
ments have multiplying effects on 
prior techno‘ogical developments.” 

Wide differences exist among farm- 
ers in their ability to make effective 
use of technological changes. As a 
result, there are wide differences 
among farmers in the costs of pro- 
ducing each unit, such as pound of 
beef, bushel of wheat, pound of cot- 
ton, or hundredweight of milk. 


DR. DeGRAFF described the “part- 
nership” which exists between in- 
dustry and agriculture. For every 
farmer, there are three additional 
people engaged in industries and serv- 
ices which contribute to production 
and provide for processing and dis- 
tributing farm products. “Our agri- 
culture cannot exist 24 hours without 
the enormous flow of off-farm prod- 
ucts to the farm.” Capital required 
to get started in farming is $20,000 
to $50,000 per man, or two to four 
times the requirements per worker in 
industry. “A terrific difference be- 
tween the farmer and other workers 
is that the farmer must finance his 
own job.” 

A panel led by Warren G. Weiler, 
State Supervisor of Vocational Agri- 
culture in Ohio, discussed the im- 
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At the Epsilon Pi Tau Breakfast . 


plications of changes in agriculture 
for programs of instruction. Many 
changes are being made in programs 
of vocational education in agriculture, 
they said, but accelerated changes 
are needed to keep pace with the 
rapid developments. Much discus- 
sion was focused on the prepara- 
tion of persons for employment in 
nonfarming agricultural occupations. 
Considerable research seems to in- 
dicate that a basic preparation for 
many of these jobs consists of func- 
tional instruction in vocational agri- 
culture in which good farming pro- 
grams are developed. One panel 
member emphasized the need in com- 
munities to give attention to the prob- 
lems of persons engaged in part-time 
farming. 

In a meeting of teacher educators, 
a panel led by Dr. D. R. McClay of 
Pennsylvania State University dis- 
cussed the important functions of 
teacher education. Emphasis was 
placed on selection of trainees for 
teaching, preparing special teachers 
for young-farmer and adult-farmer 
classes, pre-service education of 
teachers, student teaching, placement 
and follow-up of teachers, in-service 
education and graduate study, con- 
ducting and using research, and de- 
veloping teaching materials. 

The place of study and research in 


developing improved programs of 
agricultural education which meet 
changing conditions was emphasized 
in reports from California and Illinois. 
In Illinois, the “team approach” is 
being emphasized, with participation 
by teacher educators, supervisors, 
school administrators, and farmers. 

In a meeting of supervisors, spe- 
cial attention was given to vocational 
agriculture as preparation for related 
occupations. O. E. Thompson of the 
University of California reported on 
a study of this problem. Training in 
vocational agriculture was considered 
desirable for certain jobs in which the 
persons need to be acquainted with 
proficient methods of farming and/or 
work directly with farmers on agricul- 
tural problems. For some jobs, prep- 
aration in junior colleges was desir- 
able, with some attention to training 
in business procedures as well as 
technical agriculture. 


N. K. HOOVER of the Pennsylvania 
State University reported on a study 
from which he concluded that voca- 
tional education in agriculture con- 
tributes to establishment in related 
agricultural occupations. 

In a session on research, H. W. 
Sanders of Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute discussed the need for the 
development of state research pro- 
grams. Cooperation in some cases 
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T & | men pose with Vice President Fick, second from right. 


George P. Deyoe Reports 


with educational and commercial 
agencies was considered desirable. 
State research committees are aiding 
in some states to select and imple- 
ment research studies. Coordination 
of research activities on a regional 
basis is increasing. Some annual re- 
gional conferences for research are 
now being held. 


IN A TALK at the breakfast for 
teacher trainers in agricultural edu- 
cation, George P. Deyoe, University 
of Illinois, emphasized the importance 
of money management in farming and 
the implications for vocational agri- 
culture. He said much is being writ- 
ten and spoken about the techno- 
logical revolution in farming. Less 
attention is given to the fact that cap- 
ital requirements for farming have 
increased phenomenally per farm 
and per man. Many technological 
changes in farming have been made 
possible by a substitution of capital 
for labor. Increasingly, farmers are 


becoming managers of capital and, 
decreasingly, managers of labor. In- 
struction in money management 
should be provided for high school 
students, young farmers, and adult 
farmers. Important phases are spend- 
ing the farm family income, saving 
and investing, selecting and using 
credit, selecting and buying insurance, 
meeting tax obligations, and transfer- 
ring property. 


W. F. McCURDY, Public Relations 
Director for the Sears-Roebuck Foun- 
dation, Dallas, Tex., told distributive 
educators any program that teaches 
the free enterprise system does great 
service for our economy. DE, he said, 
is the only system capable of produc- 
ing the needed stream of bright young 
people. DECA encourages the stu- 
dent to take part in politics. 

Ted Best, Oklahoma Assistant State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
in discussing broadening the scope of 
DE training through a well organized 


Arthur Walker, M. D. Mobley, A. E. Jochen, Jim Clinger 
Charles Collingwood, T. O. Beach, and William R. Mason 
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¥ Jim Clinger attends Industrial Arts buzz session on drawing. 
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al DE club program, stated that good = 4 
classroom instruction, good training ie 
stations and good DE clubs are the ¥ 4 ‘ 


foundation of fine cooperative pro- : a “ oes 
grams. Club activities, he pointed . a 
out, teach responsibility and individ- . 
unl taitetine P . Graphic Arts: Elmer Vosburgh, Hobart H. Sommers, John G. 

; Henderson, E. M. Claude, and Samuel Burt, Ex. Dir., IGAEA. 
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Robert Poppendieck, Director of 
Administration Services, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, spoke at the joint Guidance- 
DE session. He reminded educators 
to keep children’s experiences in 
school pertinent to those outside 
, ]W school. 

arren Smith “We should seek to place the child 
‘in school so that tomorrow he will ae 
be in the right place in the world, i i, 
keeping his school experiences Ae ? rt ee 

equated with his own maturity.” as 7. a 

4 
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Since only 50 out of every thou- ig ta 
sand children entering first grade will 
graduate from college, programs Dr. Rupert Evans, front-center, at AMA luncheon for State 
’ : should be geared primarily to the Directors and State Supervisors, Trade and Industrial Educ. 
needs of the 950—this point was 
made by William L. Cooper, Penn- 


sylvania Chief, Trade and Industrial 
Education. Clarence Youse, H. H. London with Ship Prize, Verne Pickens. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL hints from busi- & e 
Xs ness was the topic for another DE OF 
session. Ethel Eyre, Training Direc- ( 5 y 
tor, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, told we 
of training methods, adaptable to 7" 
schools, that stress creative thinking 2 
and brainstorming. + \. sae 
D. A. Prouty, Assistant Vice Pres- & \ a 
ident, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa., i ™ * wo 
| il showed a series of charts developed |) =a Alzas 
as a result of a student poll on selling td oe saat 
as a Career. 
The industrial arts division of the 
4 National Association of Industrial 
Teacher Educators talked about 
TN 
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PAYS TRIBUTE TO formal pr 


WILLIAM F. RASCHE [." 


All members of THE SHIP salute you — WILLIAM F. RASCHE, distinguished son of Wis ler. N. Y 
for fifty years of service to Education. During those fifty golden years you served as teacher a ae 
cipal in a country school, teacher on a Milwaukee County Circuit, teacher and director in th Beulah I 
Wisconsin, Vocational School, teacher at the University of Pittsburgh, teacher, supervisor, prin : 
director, since 1940, of the Milwaukee Vocational and Adult Schools. Hamlin, 


You have brought recognition and honor to your profession and have contributed to tl Mich.: a 
ing and strengthening of the American way of life through ‘a 
This goes 


. your thorough understanding of the educational needs of youth and adults, and yor SIX profes 
efforts to meet those needs 


. « your effective pioneering of all aspects of Vocational Education 


. your leadership in achieving recognition for Vocational Education in Milwaukee, in ¥i 
and throughout the United States 


- your vision and understanding of the relatiopship.of education to industry 

. your service as chairman of the Milwaukee Metropolitan Youth Commission 

. your service as secretary of the Metropolitan Milwaukee War Memorial 

. your survey in 1925 of Vocational Education in the Chicago Continuation Schools 
. your participation in 1943 in the Strayer Survey of the New York City Schools 
. your study in 1944 of mechanical industries at Tuskegee Institute 


. your service in 1944 and 1945 as Consultant for the Job Skills Training Prog 
Civilian Training Branch, Industrial Personnel Division, Army Service Forces 
. your service from 1943 to 1945 as Chairman of the Technical Committee on Clas 
and Compensation of Public Employees of five units of Government of the Metrop 
waukee area 
your warm friendship, guidance, and helpfulness to all those with whom you 
associated. 
WILLIAM F. RASCHE, we of THE SHIP are privileged to honor you by paying public ® 
your outstanding and constructive Educational Leadership. We salute you for your 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICES TO MANKIND 
Given under our hand this Eighth Day of August, One Thousand Nine 
Hundred Fifty-seven, A. D. at the Fifty-First Annual Convention of 
the American Vocational Association in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Outstanding Service: Beulah |. Coon, (Awards Chmn. J. Warren Smith) Chas. W. Sylvester, 


Franklin J. Keller, Robert J. Bishopp, and H. M. Hamlin. 


AWARDS 


IG ATTRACTION at AVA’s Con- 
B vention was announcement of 
awards for °57. 

Citations in recognition of contri- 
butions of national significance, to be 
formally presented and reported later, 
were announced for Congressman 
Henderson Lanham of Georgia and 
the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. 


The Award of Merit, given for the 
first time this year, went to L. T. 
White, N. Y.; K.°O. Matlick, Ky.; 
Roy P. Stewart, Okla.; and Douglas 
Whitlock, D. C. These, too, will have 
formal presentations later. 


HONORED with AVA’s Outstanding 
Service Award were Franklin J. Kel- 
ler, N. Y.; Charles W. Sylvester, Md.; 
Beulah I. Coon, D. C.; Herbert M. 
Hamlin, Ill.; Thomas Diamond, 
Mich.; and Robert J. Bishopp, Wyo. 
This goes annually to not more than 
six professional educators for “service 


Chas. Sylvester presents attendance certificates to Hobart H. Sommers, W. Lyle Mowlds, Ruth Wallace, and H. M. Hamlin 


Five Sear-Roebuck representatives step 
up to acknowledge AVA Citation to 


beyond the call of duty to vocational 
and practical arts education.” 

Qualifying for convention attend- 
ance records (20 or more years) and 
thereby receiving AVA’s Award for 
Loyal Service, were: 

J. E. Hill, tl., 35; Thos. H. Quig- 
ley, Ga., 35; Paul L. Cressman, Pa., 
25; A. C. Prabst, Wis., 25; H. M. 
Hamlin, Ill., 24; A. P. Davidson, 
Kan., 23; Fred M. Mason, Wis., 23; 
C. J. Schollenberger, Va., 23; Hobart 


Not present: Thomas Diamond. 


Gr we 
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Foundation, with Robert V. Mullen, Foun- 
dation Executive Director, 2nd from r. 


H. Sommers, Ill., 22; R. E. Cammack, 
Ala., 21; Mary S. Lyle, la., 21; and 
Letitia Walsh, Ill., 21. 

ALSO EMILY A. KING, Del., 20; 
W. Lyle Mowlds, Del., 20; John M. 
Lowe, West Va., 20; Henry S. Brun- 
ner, Pa., 20; H. J. Van Westrienen, 
Mich., 20; George Parks, Pa., 20; 
William F. Rasche, Wis., 20; R. W. 
Bardwell, Wis., 20; Carsie Ham- 
monds, Ky., 20; G. E. Freeman, 
Tenn., 20; Ruth Wallace, Miss., 20. 
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Frank Sievers Reports Guidance Sessions in Philadelphia 


J. F. Ingram, AVA Past President, and Stanley S. Roe, both 
center, were at the head table, Auto. Mfg. Assoc. luncheon. 


» 4 


At the same luncheon, a group of State Directors: Mark 
Nichols of Utah, Don M. Dafoe of Alaska, George Denman, 
Idaho, George Marton of Georgia, Frank B. Cale of Vir- 
ginia—also George Sandvig of Virginia T & | supervisor. 


~— 2 a 


Joseph R. Strobel, Chas. W. Sylvester, Wm. R. Mason, 
Arthur Walker, Ned Buckley, George |. Martin, J. Mac 
Barber, and J. Warren Smith attend AMA _ luncheon. 


ir, 


The Limited Price Variety Store Association and the Penn- 
sylvania Chain Store Council played host to guidance-DE 
people. R., Dr. Mobley and Lowell A. Burkett with guests. 
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ucation, University of Missouri, re- 
ported on the work of the research 
committee; and Dr. Rupert N. Evans, 
Professor of Industrial Education, 
University of Illinois, on the work of 
the evaluation Committee. Dr. Evans 
also reported on membership. 

Frank Sievers, USOE Guidance 
Chief, reports on guidance sessions 
at Philadelphia: 

“Harold Spear, in his book, The 
High School for Today, quotes some 
of Benjamin Franklin’s musings as 
he considered the school curriculum 
in his day—some 200 years ago. 
Benjamin Franklin expressed the be- 
lief that students in their “studies” 
might profitably be taught “every- 
thing that is useful, and everything 
that is useful, and everything that 
is Ornamental” but since art is long 
and the student’s time is short it 
might be well if they “learn those 
things that are likely to be most 
useful and more ornamental.” 


“SPEAR CUES himself from Frank- 
lin’s comment and points out that 
many principals and teachers will be 
sitting around long tables this fall 
with an occasional parent involved 
but rarely a student or two in the 
consideration of what learnings shall 
be appropriate for our secondary 
youth in the years ahead. Spear sug- 
gests that these curriculum makers 
will have to decide whether youth to- 
day should find out what’s under the 
cover of Scott’s Ivanhoe or what is 
under the hood of Ford’s Mercury. 
They will have to decide whether it 
is more important to date the Battle 
of Hastings or to date the captain of 
the football team. They will have to 
consider whether students spend six 
weeks on the Tale of Two Cities or 
spend six weeks on the tale of their 
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Comprehensive Convention Reports Conclude Next Month 


own city. They will have to decide 
whether it is more important to find 
the unknowns in an algebraic equa- 
tion, or to find the unknowns in their 
own occupational equation. As we 
think of Spear’s comments, we might 
add one of our own. Is it more im- 
portant for young people to under- 
stand the implications underlying the 
Fall of the Roman Empire or to ac- 
quire a reasonable understanding of 
fssionable fallout? Spear concluded 
his page and a half of meditation by 
advocating that we should teach our 
youth of today only that which is like- 
ly to be most useful. 

“The school’s role in educating 
youth, judgments of what is the better 
education and how best to implement 
these suggestions, seemed to grow out 
of Philadelphia discussions. They 
sem to classify under eight major 
points of discussion, seven problems 
which we did not solve and five im- 
plications. 


“THE POSSIBILITIES of using per- 
missive or directive techniques in the 
selection and placement of individuals 
for training or for,industry were con- 
sidered rather thoroughly. It was em- 
phasized that there is considerable di- 
rection in selection. Graduation re- 
quirements necessitate some very di- 
rective selective procedures. The stu- 
dent must meet the school’s require- 
ments in social studies, English, math- 
ematics, foreign language, and sci- 
ence. Furthermore, even though the 
student nominates himself for any 
course, academic or vocational, the 
school still selects those who qualify 
either before the student takes the 
subject or by grading him as he pro- 
gresses in the course. Later on, when 
the student makes himself available 
for a job in business or industry, the 
particular company that hires him es- 
tablishes standards which he must 
meet. 


D. N. McCarl, American Technical 
Society and John Metz, Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, were hon- 
ored for convention attendance. 





“A second major point covered was 
a discussion of the “half” who can 
qualify for the education the school 
offers and the other “half” who cannot 
cope with the academic load to a high 
degree of success. Discussants tended 
to agree that one was not the upper 
half and the other the lower half, 
rather there are skills which some in- 
dividuals possess or can acquire which 
other individuals do not. The prob- 
lem lies not in this half of a student 
body or another half—trather it lies 
in the proper identification of the in- 
dividual. 

“This discussion led to the recogni- 
tion of the fact that our “measuring 
sticks” do not always measure all the 
potentials an individual possesses. Di- 
agnostic devices are being improved 
constantly but there is still much to 
be done before the full potential of 
each individual is properly identified. 

“Schedule making in our schools is 
too often made in the light of admin- 








Attention, please: Convention news 
will be concluded in the November 
JOURNAL. Dr. Seivers report on guid- 
ance sessions will also be concluded 
in November! 


istrative convenience and not in terms 
of meeting the needs and developing 
potentialities of each pupil to the full- 
est. The mere impact of numbers in 
our schools today creates schedule 
making difficulties and the adminis- 
trator is reasonably well pleased if he 
can arrive at a schedule @f courses 
that tends to meet the moods of the 
bulk of the students. 

“After considerable discussion up- 
on dropouts, our thinking changed to 
consideration of retention. How can 
the school experiences be made mean- 
ingful enough to each student to re- 
tain him until graduation? How can 
the curriculum be adjusted so that it 
will not only motivate the student but 
also make it profitable for him to be 
retained until he graduates. One per- 
son rather aptly said that we must see 
an individual and his problems and 
his potentialities and work toward 
their solution. 


“WE VOICED continuing concern 
for the pupil who does not have either 
academic or vocational aptitude. In 
the inadequate use we make of meas- 
uring devices we develop in the minds 
of ourselves and some students the 
idea of pseudo-unemployability. Ac- 
tually few people are unemployable. 
Workers in vocational rehabilitation 
function on this principle: find what 
the individual has left in spite of his 
handicap and train him to capitalize 
on those qualities. 

“It was most heartening to find rep- 
resentatives from business and indus- 
try expressing not only a willingness 
but also an eagerness to cooperate 
with the schools. They believe that 
they have some answers for educators. 
Business and industry are anxious to 
assist. 

“We worried for some time about 
the status of various occupations in 
our guidance meetings held jointly 
with other services.” 


Blanche Nechanicky, new President, NASSTI, is second from r., in this group attending Women’s section, T & |, luncheon. 






















HEN PEOPLE HAVE said to 

W me this year, “You must be 

carrying a very heavy load 

with the duties of the AVA president 

in addition to your regular work,” I 

have thought, of a little Chinese girl 

carrying a boy on her back. A mis- 

sionary asked, “Isn’t he too heavy?” 

The girl smiled and replied, “No, he 
is my brother!” 

When the load has seemed heavy, I 
have thought of this Chinese girl and 
said, “No, the load is not too heavy— 
this is AVA!” 

Then too, many people have shared 
in the work. I doubt if anyone, ex- 
cept past presidents, realizes the tre- 
mendous amount done by our capa- 
ble Dr. M. D. Mobley and Lowell A. 
Burkett, and the headquarters staff. 

I am always amazed at the amount 
done by our beloved and efficient 
treasurer, Dr. Charles Sylvester. 


THE OPPORTUNITY to work with 
the executive Committe has been a 
great experience. They are coopera- 
tive, diligent and outstanding indi- 
viduals. It has been a real inspiration 
to work with them and members of 
the many AVA committees. 


Besides the people who have served 
in an official capacity in AVA, I 
should like to express my apprecia- 
tion to some other people without 
whose support I could not have re- 
ceived this honor and carried out the 
responsibilities of the office. 


Time will not permit naming all 
of them, but I want to publicly thank 
my director, J. R. Cullison, for his 
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encouragement and _ whole - hearted 
support during my term. 

I am grateful to our State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, M. L. 
Brooks, to W. G. Austin, and other 
members of the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education for giving me com- 
plete freedom of travel to carry out 
my duties. My co-workers in the 
State Department — supervisors and 
secretaries—have shared some of my 
regular responsibilities—and to them 
I am also grateful. 

If you will forgive me for bringing 
my personal life into this message— 
I should like to pay a special tribute 
to my 82-year-old mother for her 
unselfish attitude toward my being 
away from home so much, and my be- 
ing absorbed in AVA business while 
at home. 

Now, I should like to discuss prog- 
ress that AVA has made this year, 
and look into the future. 

Early in the year, a 1957 program 
of work was developed and published 
in the March issue of the JOURNAL. 
One goal was to strengthen AVA and 
affiliated associations. In order to 
carry out this objective, members of 
the Executive Committee will have 
worked in at least half of the 48 
states before the end of the fiscal year. 
We will have spoken at 20 state asso- 
ciation meetings and 16 state confer- 
ences for special vocational teachers; 
participated in 10 executive commit- 
tee meetings of state associations; rep- 
resented and interpreted the work of 
the organization and vocational edu- 
cation to more than 25 other state 
and national groups. 


Another means of strengthening 
affiliated associations has _ been 
through AVA’s monthly newsletter. 
This is written by Assistant Exec- 
utive Secretary Burkett, and sent to 
all affiliated state associations. 


The workshops conducted by Mr. 
Burkett for state officers have been 
very valuable. 


A second goal has been to increase 
public understanding of AVA and 
vocational education. This has been 
done partially through our JOURNAL, 
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If you were not a member last year 
and do not have a copy of the Goldey 
Anniversary Issue of the Journa, 
send a dollar to the AVA office and 
purchase one. It contains an inter 
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this issue have been sold. 


PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING ha 
also been increased through the many 
bulletins and leaflets prepared by the 
research and other committees offe must h 
AVA. A new bulletin Civil Defensefpith other 
and Vocational Education is just}. 
off the press. Other bulletins—The 
School Administrator and Vocational 
Education and Vocational Advisor, 
Committees have been revised. Your 
Public Relations, published last year, 
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is one of the best in this field. Thov- eo 
sands of copies have been purchased —— h 
by people other than those in voca-§ * bl 
tional education. aspen 
A third goal in the program of work * —s 
which has received special emphasis . Re enei 
this year has been . . . increasing in- J 
ternational understanding. This work it we : 
has been done partially through an challenge 
International Education Committee, fis tha 
chaired by Dr. F. J. Keller. A very ("0's 
active member of this Committee is f! educat 
R. B. Bradley, of Canada. Largely idults to 
through his efforts the Canadian changing 
group became affiliated with the AVA gime that 
at a luncheon-meeting today, thus il educa 
making the American Vocational As- J" ©@Us 
sociation an international organiza- We will t 
tion. On behalf of all officers and g** meet 
members of the American Vocational §% Servi 
Association, this assembly welcomes youth an 
you as an affiliated national associ- of large 
ation and most of all as friends, neigh- With 
bors and co-workers. housanc 
May we now take a look ahead. - 
Growth of AVA and _ vocational oo 
education is assured as long as we 7 
are alert to changing needs in the oulitles 
growth of the nation and the world. "te t 
That needs will change—we have no Psd 
doubt. The vast technological changes For 
we have seen in the last few years ad 
only foreshadow the changes to come. Taste 
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The United Automobile Workers 
ently negotiated contracts with 
bch job titles as: atomic reactor 
embly mechanic . . . missile pre- 
sht electronic checkout . . . rocket 
wine assembly and electronic data 
yessing analyst. There were no 
ch jobs 25 years ago. 

Someone has said that in the future 
ung people must be taught the 
hee P's — perspective, personality 
Wvelopment, and preparation for a 
reer. Even though the primary re- 
msibility of vocational education 
s preparation for a career, we must 
jare the responsibility in the total 
jucation program in giving students 
perspective and in providing experi- 
nes Which will help them meet 
hanges without undue frustration. 
‘ittees offve must help them learn to get along 
' Defenserith other people and grow as a per- 
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tie ind unfree in his practices of life, 
asing in- his economic and social relations. 
his work @ If we agree with Eric From, one 
such an gctallenge for us in vocational educa- 
nmittee, gon is that in the future we must work 
A very ¥en more closely than in the past with 
nittee is Hl education in preparing youth and 
Largely ults to live as well as work in this 
anadian @"anging society. And at the same 
1e AVA lime that we are working closely with 
vy, thus §#! education, we must crusade for 
nal As- gle cause of vocational education. 
-vaniza- @ Ve will need a real crusading spirit if 
‘rs and @”@ Meet our second challenge—that 
‘ational @ Serving large numbers of rural 
Icomes @)0Uuth and those living on the fringes 
associ- 4 large cities. 
neigh- With the rising college enrollment 

thousands of young men and women 
ead, ill not find what they seek in col- 
ational @ ge. They need and want vocational 
as we g¢ducation. We must enlarge the possi- 
in the § lities for these students . . . provide 
world, §™°re opportunities for them. 
»ve no § We know the drop-out rate is high 
ranges § Mong students who begin college. 
vears |r a variety of reasons they are un- 
come. qe to finish. Many are left with no 

vocational training, no professional 
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standing. At the same time the labor 
market is short of qualified technicians 
and people with business education as 
well as other vocational training. This 
is a need which must be faced and 
fulfilled. Many of the states are meet- 
ing this need through area vocational 
school programs and/or vocational 
education in the 13th and 14th years. 

These advanced vocational pro- 
grams must not be “trade schools” in 
the technical sense only. By their 
very nature—the teaching of occupa- 
tional competency—they will have a 
great attraction for the practical 
American public. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE in these 
schools will have a long future ahead 
of them in a rapidly changing world. 
They must not find themselves re- 
gretting that their early training was 
too narrow. Automation has de- 
creased the demand for muscular la- 
bor and for repetitive drudgery. It 
has increased the use of devices, 
mechanical or electronic, to control 
and direct machinery used in a pro- 
ductive process. Therefore, the need 
will increase for intellect and skill 
among all who plan, produce, oper- 
ate and maintain these processes. 

Another challenge for the future is 
that of providing an accelerated adult 
education program. Adult education 
must be increased to meet the de- 
mands of the time. 

Automation has already destroyed 
some occupations and created new 
ones. It has caused displacements 
and replacements. It has called for 
re-training and re-location of work- 
ers. The coming years will accentuate 
even more sharply the need to re- 
train adults for new jobs. 

We must also have room in our 
program for the thousands of women 
who each year re-enter the labor mar- 
ket after an absence of five, ten, or 
even 20 years spent in home and fam- 
ily care as well as the many women 
who are now working and have fami- 
lies. They need such classes as— 
management and child guidance to 
help them in managing their homes 
effectively—and guiding their chil- 
dren wisely—when they are working 
outside of the home at least part- 
time. 

We must provide opportunity for 
the ever-larger retired group who 
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want new skills so that they may be- 
come part-time workers or hold down 
full-time jobs more suited to their 
abilities. Vocational guidance is 
needed for both the employer and 
employee in order that workers may 
be directed into jobs for which they 
are best adapted. 

It has been predicted that within 
the next 25 years, millions of people 
will work a four-day week, six or 
seven hours a day, and that vacations 
will come in the summer (two or 
three weeks) and in the winter (two 
or three weeks). We will have a re- 
sponsibility for helping prepare peo- 
ple for their leisure time. 


FOR INSTANCE, industrial arts 
teachers are already doing a good job 
in preparing people for use of leisure 
time through crafts and other phases 
of their program. All vocational serv- 
ices are making contributions but 
there is room for improvement in 
this phase of our program. 

I shall mention only one other chal- 
lenge and that is an ever increasing 
emphasis upon our communications 
with the public; with industry, labor, 
agriculture, business, and the home. 
We must keep the channels open. 
Communication must go two ways. 
We must inform the public of what is 
being done, and what can be done in 
vocational education and we must be 
informed by the public of what is 
needed. Advisory councils such as 
those described this morning are in- 
valuable in this public relations pro- 
gram. 

Last year we celebrated the Golden 
Anniversary of AVA. We had reason 
to be proud of what had been accom- 
plished in the past 50 years. The 
Golden years, however, are yet ahead. 
The challenges are great. Long range, 
thoughtful planning must be done at 
the national, state and local levels in 
order to successfully meet these chal- 
lenges. 

We all enjoy our freedom but free- 
dom brings responsibility—responsi- 
bility to prepare to the best of our 
ability for the conditions that lie 
ahead. This requires planning, train- 
ing, and creativity. 

We in vocational and industrial arts 
education will meet these challenges 
if we remember always that our real 
purpose is to serve our fellowman. 
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T THE 1957 AVA Convention, 
A two new officers were elected 
to the Executive Committee. 
Dr. Margaret E. Andrews, Consult- 
ant in Business Education and Place- 
ment for the Minneapolis Public 
Schools, replaces Arthur L. Walker, 
Virginia State Supervisor of Business 
Education as AVA Vice President for 
Business Education for three-years. 


Carl M. Humphrey, Missouri State 
Director of Agricultural Education, 
was elected to succeed R. E. Bass, 
Virginia State Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education and AVA President- 
Elect, as AVA Vice President for 
Agriculture for a three-year term. 

Mr. Bass, elected to the Presidency 
by AVA’s first ballot-by-mail last 
March, goes into office December 1, 
1957, succeeding Mrs. Eva W. Scully, 
Arizona State Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education and 1957-58 
AVA President. 


DR. ANDREWS’ work in Minneapo- 
lis has involved all phases of place- 
ment, including the part time occupa- 
tional training programs, as well as 
business education since 1943. Min- 
neapolis-born, she earned her BS and 
MS at the University of Minnesota; 
her Ed.D. at the U of Colorado. 


She is a member of Minnesota’s 
Psychological Association and Delta 
Pi Epsilon. Other offices include 
Chairman, Secondary Schools Sec- 
tion, National Business Teachers As- 
sociation, and Secretary, National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association. Last 
summer she served as Special Con- 
sultant in Business Education, U. S. 
Office of Education (see page 36). 


Carl M. Humphrey, entering his 
tenth year as Missouri State Director 
of Agricultural Education, was born 
and reared on a farm in the northwest 
part of the state. An FFA President 
in high school he earned his BS and 
M.Ed. at the University of Missouri 
where he was Chancellor of Alpha 
Zeta; President, Agricultural Educa- 
tion Club; and Vice President, Alpha 
Gamma Sigma. 


WHILE HE was teaching he served 
as Vice President of the Missouri Vo- 
cational Agricultural Teachers Asso- 
ciation; in 1950-52 he was Vice Pres- 
ident and then President of the Mis- 
souri Vocational Association. He has 
served as a member of AVA’s mem- 
bership Committee, also as Program 
Chairman for Agricultural Education. 
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The Executive Committee: Roy Fairbrother, DE; William R. Mason, IA; 
Arthur L. Walker, BE; Past Pres. J. F. Ingram (Guid.); R. E. Bass, Ag; 
Pres. Scully; M. D. Mobley, Exec. Sec.; Elizabeth Horton, Sec.; Chas. 


W. Sylvester, Treas.; Dorothy Lawson, HE; and Samuel L. Fick, T & |. 


New Executive Committee members Dr. Margaret Andrews, 
Vice Pres., Business Educ., and Carl M. Humphrey, Vice 
Pres., Agric’l Educ., pose with President Eva W. Scully. 


Here, Mrs. Scully is with ‘58 Presidential candidates 
William R. Mason, Ohio and H. H. London, Missouri— 
at far right incoming AVA President R. E. Bass, Virginia. 
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V LIFE MEMBERS 


WesLeEY P. SmiTH, California State 
Director of Vocational Education, 
Macramento. . . . Presented by Byron 
. McMahon, California State Chief, 
gricultural Education, in behalf of 
the vocational education staff, Cali- 
lornia State Department of Education. 


WILLIAM M. Hicxs, Georgia State 
Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Ed- 
ation. .. . Presented by Dr. M. D. 
obley in behalf of Georgia’s adult 
ducation program for veterans at the 
general session of the Georgia Voca- 
ional Association meeting June 13. 
SALVADOR BAIGES, Director, Voca- 
ional High School of Ponce, Puerto 
Rico. . . . Presented by L. Garcia 
Hernandes, Puerto Rico Director of 
Vocational Education in behalf of the 
AVA Chapter of Puerto Rico. 

EUGENE HarkrIs, President, Pelican 
State Vocational Association, Louisi- 
ama... . Presented by Dr. Mobley in 
behalf of members of the Pelican State 
Vocational Association. 

EDGAR PAUL WESTMORELAND, Su- 
pervising Director, Trade and Indus- 
ial Education, Washington, D. C. 
... Presented by A. Z. Traylor, Trade 
and Industrial Education Teacher 
Trainer, Georgia, in behalf of the 
Teacher Trainers and Assistant State 
Supervisors of Trade and Industrial 
Education in the Southern Region. 

AMMON SwopPE, Professor, Indus- 
tial Education, Purdue University. 
... Presented by friends during meet- 
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Ruth Lape turns over to Treasurer 
Sylvester 100 silver dollars she 
has saved for her Life Membership. 





ing of the Indiana Local Directors 
Association, Purdue U, June 13. 
ARTHUR FLoyD, Assistant Super- 
visor, Agricultural Education, Tuske- 
gee Institute, Alabama. . . . Presented 
by F. T. McQueen, President, Ala- 
bama Vocational Teachers Associa- 
tion, in behalf of the Association. 





New Life members, standing, Edgar 
P. Westmoreland, Matthew J. Clark, 
Wesley P. Smith. Seated, Ruth S. 
Lape, Eva W. Scully, Eugene Harris. 


Davip S. Cooper, JR., Automo- 
tive Instructor, Lafayette Vocational 
School, Lexington, Kentucky. 

MATTHEW J. CLARK, Itinerant 
Teacher-Trainer, Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Southern University A & M Col- 
lege, Baton Rouge. . . . Presented by 
Dr. M. B. Mobley in behalf of the 
Louisiana Agricultural Education As- 
sociation. 


Mrs. Eva W. ScuLLY, AVA Pres- 
ident and Arizona State Supervisor of 
Home Economics. . . . Presented by 
Gordon S. Furnish, President for the 
Arizona State Vocational Association. 

During 1957, the following Life 
Memberships were presented: 


MARY BELL VAUGHAN, Kentucky 
Assistant State Director of Home Eco- 
nomics Education. . . . Presented by 
Kentucky Home Economics Teachers 
at their state meeting August 14. 

RICHARD O. HARTHMANN, Jersey 
City. 

JOSEPHINE PAZDRAL, Texas State 
Advisor, FHA, and Chief Consultant, 
Home and Family Life Education. . . . 
Presented by the Future Homemakers 
of America, Texas Ass'n, April 26. 


WILLIAM E. Gore, South Carolina 
State Supervisor, Agricultural Educa- 
tion. . . . Presented by members of 
the South Carolina Vocational Agri- 
culture Teachers Association, Clem- 
son College, July 11. 


CLIFFORD C. Fox, Representative, 
International Cooperation Adm. Ad- 
visors to the Technical School of 
Baghdad, Iraq. . . . Presented by the 
faculty, Technical School of Baghdad. 
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Report of Executive Secretary—M. D. Mobley 


Y REPORTS TO THE House of 
Delegates in some of the re- 
cent years have not been en- 

couraging, especially as they related 
to federal support for vocational ed- 
ucation. Tonight, I am happy that I 
can bring you a very encouraging re- 
port—a message of hope and cheer. 

Never in the history of federal aid 
for vocational education has there 
been stronger support for the pro- 
gram in national Congress than at 
this moment. 


TWO IMPORTANT things have 
happened recently that are indicative 
of this great support. 

One was the very substantial in- 
crease in the appropriation for voca- 
tional education for fiscal 1958—the 
fourth consecutive year that an in- 
crease has been approved—in a year 
when economy and reduction in fed- 
eral spending were watchwords in 
Congress. 

Another is the fact that recently a 
total of 41 senators, representing both 
major political parties, joined hands 
as co-sponsors of the Area Voca- 
tional Education measure. Few, if 
any, bills in the history of this country 


have had so many prominent spon- 
sors as this measure, known as S- 
1298. 


MAY I DISCUSS briefly the out- 


look for vocational education in 
the years ahead. In my estimation, 
the outlook is indeed, very bright. . . . 

The enormous increase in our 
population referred to by some as the 
“explosion in population” will result 
in the need for more of virtually every 
kind of education if we are to con- 
tinue to maintain and increase our 
standard of living. .. . 

Along with this will doubtless 
come fewer hours and shorter work 
weeks. This will necessitate higher 
skills and more production per man 
if we are to produce the goods and 
services that the people in the years 
ahead will need and demand. 

There will be fewer and fewer 
common labor jobs available and 
more and more jobs in the highly 
skilled and technical fields. The use 
of labor-saving equipment on farms 
will continue to increase. All this will 
require more vocational education. 

Within the next 25 years, we will 
see a tremendous growth in adult 
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education. Vocational education will, 
of necessity, play an important part 
in this great development... . 

THE OPPORTUNITY for real serv- 
ice to our people and to our country 
is exceedingly promising if we will 
only prepare for it. To prepare for 
it, we must, among other things, build 
strong state and national professional 
vocational associations. The reason 
for this is obvious. . . . 

In a free republic, such as ours, 
any group that expects to exert in- 
fluence and thus promote and protect 
its program must band together and 
cooperate. 

Only the voice of those who are 
organized is heard at state and na- 
tional levels. Don’t ever doubt or 
forget this. 

Had we not had a strong AVA, 
federal funds for the program would 
long ago have been eliminated. This 
would have resulted in seriously 
crippling vocational education in 
many communities and states. 

As we fight to protect vocational 
education, we are not waging a selfish 
fight, but instead we are fighting for 
the survival of our beloved nation. 
A weak vocational program means a 
weak nation. 


I ALL BUT shudder when I look 
back to 1951 and 1953. 

In 1951, the administration in 
power in Washington recommended 
a cut of 50 per cent in the federal 
vocational appropriation. 

When the new administration 
came to power in 1953, it recom- 
mended a cut of 25 per cent in fed- 
eral vocational funds and a gradual 
reduction until finally eliminated. 

Instead of cutting funds as recom- 
mended by administrations in power 
in 1951 and 1953, Congress has in 
the last four years increased the ap- 
propriation for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the George-Barden Act by 
more than 70 per cent. 

This action, which prevented the 
emasculation of vocational education 
in many communities and crippling 
it everywhere, was no accident. 

It resulted because of several 
things. Among them, the fine quality 
of work that you and your counter- 
parts are doing throughout the na- 
tion, the public relations program 
that has been carried out by your 


AVA and the efforts of thousands of 
friends of the program who believe ip 
and are willing to fight for vocation 
education. 

As evidence of the need for voc. 
tional educators and friends of th 
program to remain ever on the alert 
may I call to your attention a repon 
released to members of Congress dur. 
ing the week of August 11 to 17, 
1957. It is entitled—Adverse Effeci 
of Federal Aid to States for Educ. 
tion. This report was prepared by the 
Legislative Reference Service of th 
Library of Congress in response toa 
Congressional request to develop and 
present the arguments on the advers 
effects of governmental activity in 
the operation of private econom 
and our federal system. The firs 
report on this broad subject deals 
specifically with federal aid to the 
states for education. Virtually all the 
report deals with vocational educi- 
tion. 

As set forth in the report, the Con- 
gressional request called for answers 
to the following questions: 


What adverse effect has federal sub- 
sidy on education? What have been the 
adverse effects especially with respect to 
the subject matter of education, selection 
of teachers, textbooks, management, and 
control? Do federally subsidized subjects, 
teachers, and buildings have an advon- 
tage over subject matter, teachers, and 
buildings supported by local taxes that 
might appear in higher paid salaries, 
more attractive presentation of one sub- 
ject compared to another, etc.? Has there 
been overemphasis of a subsidized sub- 
ject compared to unsubsidized subject 
matter so that the education program 
might get out of balance in the same way 
the economy of one item subsidized 
might throw out of balance the free 
economy generally? 


Certain prominent members of 
Congress have been asked by your 
AVA to arrange for an_ unbiased 
study to be made by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library 0 
Congress that will give the beneficial 
as well as the adverse effects of fed- 
eral aid to states for education—i- 
cluding, of course, vocational educa- 
tion. 

Your AVA officials do not be- 
lieve that this report, which is 4 
biased, one-sided report should be 
allowed to stand alone. 


NEXT, A BRIEF report on the Area 
Vocational Education Bill, S. 1298. 
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Unauthorized attacks call for all-out support 


and its companion in the House, H.R. 
$465. 

This measure was more than one 
aad one-half years in preparation. 
Hundreds of leading vocational edu- 
ators representing every phase of 
yocational and practical arts educa- 
ion from every state in the nation 
participated in its preparation. 

Before and after the measure was 
introduced in 1956 on the last day 
of the 84th Congress, AVA members 
everywhere were invited to suggest 
changes that would improve the 
measure and thus help perfect it. 

The new measure, S-1298, intro- 
duced in the 85th session of Con- 
gress, may not be a perfect bill, but 
it represents the best compromise 
among vocational and Congressional 
kaders of our nation that could be 
reached at the time. The bill will 
doubtlessly be further revised—and 
we hope improved—as it is con- 
sidered and studied by Congressional 
committees. 

When you study the definition of 
an area vocational program, which is 
a1 important part of the measure, 
you can readily see that, if and when 
his measure becomés law, funds pro- 
vided for carrying out its provisions 
can be used for any and all phases 
of vocational education of less than 
wllege grade. No phase of vocational 
education is mentioned in the bill. A 
toad definition as set forth in the 
measure is absolutely necessary since 
here are many area vocational edu- 
vation patterns in the nation. 

I feel safe in saying that if 
his measure does not become in- 
volved with certain very controversial 
measures before National Congress, 
thas more than a fifty-fifty chance 
of passage. If it does become in- 
\olved with some of these issues, its 
chance of passage is almost nil. 
Your AVA purposely did not press 
lr action on the measure in 1957. 
This year was not the time. We hope 
lot a favorable climate in 1958 and 
lavorable action. 

Unfortunately, some have inter- 
preted this measure to mean that any 
lunds appropriated for carrying out 
ls provisions would be used in one 
o only a few fields of vocational 
tducation. This is not the case. If this 
dill becomes law, it will help to ex- 
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pand and improve all phases of voca- 
tional education. Each state board 
for vocational education will have 
authority to determine the amount 
to be spent in each of the several 
fields. If we have not reached the 
time when we can trust state authori- 
ties to use funds wisely and effective- 
ly, then I do not think we have a 
chance to secure passage of any vo- 
cational measure. May I warn you, it 
will not be easy to get Congress to 
approve this new proposal. Usually 
it is easy to kill a Congressional meas- 
ure, but very hard to get one ap- 
proved. 


MAY I CALL to your special 
attention the fact that this measure 
(S-1298) authorizes funds for state 
supervision of industrial arts educa- 
tion. This, in my estimation, will 
prove a great stimulus to the im- 
provement and expansion of indus- 


trial arts education in which AVA is 
extremely interested. Unfortunately, 
some of our nation’s misguided and 
misinformed leaders in the field of 
industrial arts education have led an 
attack on this section of the bill. This, 
of course, will not be helpful in get- 
ting Congress to approve this portion 
of the measure. These attacks, un- 
authorized by any professional group, 
must be offset by all-out support for 
this section of the measure when we 
press for action on the bill. 

If you have any criticism of the 
bill in its present form, we beg of you 
to let us know. It is not too late to 
make changes if one can prove his 
case. 

In closing may I say it is a real 
pleasure to work for the vocational 
and industrial arts teachers and offi- 
cials of our nation. You are a won- 
derful group, and I enjoy working 
with and for you. 


The Mobleys Go to Pakistan 


VA EXECUTIVE SECRETaRY Dr. 

M. D. Mobley left Sept. | for 

a two-month assignment as 

special consultant in vocational edu- 

cation for the U. S. Operations Mis- 

sion in Pakistan which operates under 

the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration of the federal government. 

With headquarters in Karachi, he 
is serving as consultant in a survey 
of Pakistan’s possibilities for develop- 
ing a broad vocational program. He 
will help with the development of 
plans, procedures and priority action 
for implementing a vocational pro- 
gram in the new nation that came 
into existence in 1947. 

Dr. Mobley will also confer with 
vocational officials in India, Thailand, 
and the Philippine Islands before re- 
turning to the States. 

“As I see it, my job is to help our 
overseas friends make plans for the 
development of a program they can 
afford and that is in keeping with 


On the steps to see Dr. Mobley off: 
R. L. Johnson, Mrs. Burkett, Mary 
Johnson (Mrs. R. L.); Barbara Haley, 
Elizabeth Horton, L. A. Burkett and 
son Andrew, Joy Johnson, Dr. and Mrs. 
Mobley. At the front are Mary Raitt, 
Eleanor Brooke, Cynthia Burkett, Aud- 
rey Markley and Rebecca Burkett. Not 
shown: Dorothy Thompson, Jim Weber. 


their occupational training needs,” 
Dr. Mobley said. 

“Pakistan has already displayed a 
vigor, enterprise and progress that 
might be compared to America’s in 
its first flush of independence. 

“Surely it is for us, a free people, 
to share with other free people the 
knowledge we have so painfully ac- 
quired and so deeply cherish.” 

The AVA Executive Committee 
has granted Dr. Mobley a two-month 
leave of absence so that he may ac- 
cept his Pakistan assignment. Lowell 
A. Burkett will serve as Acting Exec- 
utive Secretary until he returns to 
Washington. 





AVA RESOLUTIONS, 1957 


Appreciation—Publicity and Accommo- 
dations: Whereas, the American Voca- 
tional Association is greatly indebted to 
many persons and groups for the excellent 
arrangements made for this convention and 
for the fine hospitality while in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we ex- 
press our thanks and appreciation to Dr. 
Allan H. Wetter, Superintendent of 
Schools; to Mr. William E. Brunton, Di- 
rector, Vocational and Secondary Indus- 
trial Arts Education; to the Vocational 
Staff of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion: and to other educational leaders for 
their generous cooperation in providing 
the services of the staff and the facilities of 
the Philadelphia Schools, as well as their 
excellent services as Convention Chair- 
men; and to all participants who helped 
make this convention a success, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that we express 
sincere thanks and appreciation to news- 
papers, radio and television stations for 
publicity given the convention, and to the 
many hotels of Philadelphia for the ex- 
cellent accommodations provided during 
the Sist Annual Convention, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that the women 
of Philadelphia be extended sincere thanks 
for the exceptional hospitality accorded to 
wives and families of those attending the 
convention. . 


Appreciation to President Scully: Where- 
as, Mrs. Eva W. Scully has served ener- 
getically, capably, and graciously as AVA 
President, and 

Whereas, the Association has, during 
her administration, achieved outstanding 
accomplishments in the national program 
of vocational and practical arts education; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that AVA 
officers, the Executive Committee and 
members express hearty thanks and sin- 
cere appreciation to Mrs. Scully for her 
outstanding service as President of the 
Association during the year 1957. 


Appreciation to Executive Secretary and 
Staff: Whereas, throughout the year much 
of the responsibility for carrying forward 
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the AVA program and for organizing con- 
vention activities rests upon some co-or- 
dinating agency; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the As- 
sociation express its appreciation to Dr. 
M. D. Mobley for his energetic and effec- 
tive promotion of the interests of all divi- 
sions represented in the AVA, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that apprecia- 
tion be expressed to Lowell Burkett and 
the executive office staff for their loyal 
and efficient services to the Association. 


Appreciation to The Ship: Whereas, the 
success of the AVA Convention is de- 
pendent in large measure upon the Ship 
organization for financial assistance, for 
its contribution to the spirit of the conven- 
tion and for The Ship Program; 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, that AVA 
officers, the Executive Committee, and 
members express appreciation to the Ship 
officers and the crew and to all the com- 
mercial exhibitors for their participation 
in the 51st Annual Convention. 


Appreciation to U. S. Navy Band: 
Whereas, the AVA is indebted to Com- 
mander Charles Brendler, USN, Con- 
ductor, and Lt. Harold Fultz, USN, As- 
sistant Conductor, and the talented per- 
sonnel composing the U. S. Navy Band, 
and 

Whereas, the inspiring and generous 
concert provided by the U. S. Navy Band 
exemplified the fine spirit of cooperation 
shown by the Armed Services; 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we ex- 
press our sincere appreciation to all those 
participating in this musical feature of our 
Sist Annual Convention. 


Tribute to Senator Walter F. George: 
Whereas, God has seen fit to call a great 
statesman from our midst, and to bestow 
upon him his richly earned reward in 
eternity, and 

Whereas, there are few people numbered 
among those who may rightfully be con- 
sidered true benefactors of mankind in 
all walks of life, and 


Whereas, so many people have rarely 
been so deeply indebted to one because of 
his great love for, and faith in the rank 
and file of humanity; 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we, as 
members of the AVA, join with his multi- 
tude of friends and express our deep and 
sincere feeling of personal and _ profes- 
sional loss resulting from the passing of 
Senator Walter F. George of Georgia, a 
great humanitarian and statesman, and 
that we extend to his loved and beloved 
family our most sincere sympathy in their 
great loss, and 


Be It Further Resolved, that in token 
of our great love and esteem for Senator 
George one issue of the AMERICAN VoCa- 
TIONAL JOURNAL be dedicated as a memo- 
rial to him and his good works, and that 
it contain a sketch of his life with a 
resume of his great and lasting contribu- 
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tions to vocational education in Ame 
and to those whom he loved and gy 
through a long and fruitful life. 







Appreciation to Congress: | hereq;. 
National Congress has approved the { 
amount of federal funds authorized yy 
the provisions of the George-Barden ; 
and 









Whereas, in recent years substantial 
creases in the appropriations for yo 
tional education have been approved, ; 

Whereas, the appropriation for prac 
nurse training for fiscal 1958 has been 
creased by two million dollars, and 

Whereas, there is great need for { 
further development of vocational edy 
tion in all of its branches, and 

Whereas, vocational educators throw 
out the nation are grateful to many p 
sons and organizations for their support 
increased federal funds for vocational e 
cation purposes; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 4 
press our sincere thanks and appreciati 
to members of Congress, to organizati 
and their representatives, and to indiy 
uals who have given their full support 
obtaining increased federal funds for 
cational education, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that we enco 
age all vocational personnel to contin 
to be diligent in their efforts to see t 
federal funds are used wisely and effd 
tively. 

























Apprenticeship Training: Whereas, t 
AVA has, throughout its existence, s 
ported the development, expansion and if 
provement of apprenticeship programs, a 


Whereas, the AVA _ throughout t 
years has urged its members to give fi 
support to state and federal apprentices 
authorities in carrying out their legally 4 
thorized functions in the apprentices 
program, and 

Whereas, members of the AVA rec 
nize the fact that apprenticeship is one 
the finest methods of training and, in! 
case of some occupations, the only sou 
way of providing effective training, and 

Whereas, trade and industrial vocatio! 
educators are charged by federal and, 
some instances, by state laws to provi 
related instruction for apprentices: 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 
iterate our staunch support of this if 
portant kind of training and urge trade 4 
industrial teachers and officials to ¢ 
tinue to cooperate fully with labor, m 
agement, state and federal apprentices 
officials in their designated function in! 
further development and improvement 
apprenticeship programs and to conti 
to provide, on an effective basis, rela! 
instruction for apprentices, and to provi 
assistance to industry, labor, and o 
groups in the development of teach 
materials. 






























Support for Area Vocational Educati 
Measure: Whereas, the standard of livil 
the security and the well-being of ! 
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ied States depend in large measure on 
, productivity of its people, and 
whereas, there is a continuing need for 
masion of all phases of vocational and 
tical arts education in this country, 
Whereas, there is a great demand for 
wading vocational education offerings 
ll fields, and 
Whereas, only about 50 per cent of those 
ho need and can profit by vocational 
pining of less than college grade are now 
viving such training, and 
Whereas, the great need for expanding 
ational education is generally recog- 
members of Congress as evi- 
the fact that 42 prominent 
sators are co-sponsors of the Area Voca- 
mal Education measure, S. 1298, and 
Whereas, there is great need for state 
vision of industrial arts education; 
Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we re- 
firm our full support of S. 1298 and 
x Congress to enact this measure as 
iy as possible and appropriate funds 
‘carrying out the provisions of this 
sure which will encourage and help 
mance the further development and im- 
wement of area vocational education 
ograms of less than college grade in each 
{all of the major fields of vocational 
lucation, and . 
be It Further Resolved, that we pledge 
‘full support to Section 13 of S. 1298 
hich authorizes federal aid to states for 
¢ state supervision of industrial arts 
uation. 


Funds for Divisional Meetings: Whereas, 
k closest contact of the average member 
ih AVA is through programs provided 
) divisional meetings, and 
Whereas, we look to the national divi- 
mal meetings for new ideas to be in- 
morated into state programs of the re- 
tive sections, and 
Whereas, we feel the need of stimula- 
1 from professional and business lead- 
‘outside AVA, and 
Whereas, financial assistance is neces- 
y if divisions are to provide this kind 
{ program; 
Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the Ex- 
uive Committee be urged to explore 
possibility of securing funds to be 
lbtted the various AVA divisions to ob- 
t speakers and consultants, from outside 
& membership, for convention meetings. 


Joint Cooperation: Whereas, the respec- 
ie divisions of AVA have many common 
lerests, and 

Whereas, each division is making sig- 
icant independent contributions in voca- 
mal education on both secondary and 
ult levels; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that Agricul- 
ial Education, Business Education, Dis- 
butive Education, Guidance, Home Eco- 
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Marie Huff, r., Past Pres., 


nomics Education, Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion, Trade and Industrial Education and 
Vocational Rehabilitation explore areas of 
mutual interest and work cooperatively to 
stimulate joint educational programs 
through state and local associations. 

AVA and Armed Forces Relations: 
Whereas, the conservation of national man- 
power has become a recognized problem 
by educators, armed forces, management, 
labor, professional and governmental agen- 
cies, and 

Whereas, studies and reports point to an 
increasing need for practical and realistic 
cooperation in training professional, tech- 
nical and skilled civilian and military per- 
sonnel, and 

Whereas, representatives of the AVA, 
the Armed Forces, the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare (United 
States Office of Education) and the Depart- 
ment of Labor, known as the AVA-Armed 
Forces Relations Committee recognize the 
need for identification of the training 
achieved in civilian and military agencies, 
and 

Whereas, there is an essential continuum 
between civilian and military experience, 
the Armed Forces are one of the major 
users and providers of skilled manpower, 
and it is therefore essential that the train- 
ing and experience be as interchangeable 


Missouri VA, with friends. 


as is feasible; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the AVA, 
working in conjunction with the United 
States Office of Education, assume im- 
mediate leadership in providing and im- 
plementing a mechanism which will bring 
about this interchange of training informa- 
tion, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that recommen- 
dations be made to the armed forces that 
a youth, upon reporting for enlistment, 
have his civilian transcripts of training and 
experiences evaluated more effectively for 
the purpose of better utilization of civilian 
skills and experiences, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that the Armed 
Forces be requested to recognize Federal 
Security Agency Form 114 Revised as the 
official document of vocational schools 
indicating the kind and degree of training 
experiences received in civilian institutions, 
and 

Be It Further Resolved, that a reciprocal 
arrangement be established where each 
man, upon satisfactory completion of a 
military course of instruction, be awarded 
a certificate to that effect, that this cer- 
tificate contain adequate information to 
permit evaluation by apprenticeship, trade, 
technical and/or professional schools in 
terms of A Guide to the Evaluation of 
Educational Experiences in the Armed 


International Education Panel, F. J. Keller, third from left. 








Forces, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., and 

Be It Further Resolved, that the AVA 
encourage educational institutions to adopt 
Federal Security Agency Form 114 Re- 
vised and instructions attached thereto as 
the mechanism for reporting training re- 
ceived in educational institutions. 


Vocational Education and Industrial Arts 
Education Research: Whereas, the maxi- 
mum development of vocational and in- 
dustrial arts education depends upon re- 
search, and 

Whereas, we recognize the progress al- 
ready made in such research and also the 
necessity of publishing these research find- 
ings in usable form to be of maximum 
benefit to the classroom teacher; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that every ef- 
fort be made to investigate the publishing 
of the vocational industrial arts education 
research findings now available, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that such a 
booklet or pamphlet be published at regu- 
lar specified intervals and that such a 
periodical be a joint effort of the AVA 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 


Business Education: Whereas, the na- 
tional status of vocational business edu- 
cation is not clearly defined, and 


Whereas, certain standards and specific 
entrance jobs are yet to be identified, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the AVA 
encourage the U. S. Office of Education to 
provide leadership and services in the field 
of vocational business education, which 
will be useful in the further development 
of instructional programs, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that the AVA 
commend the U. S. Office of Education for 
the pilot studies which have been under- 
taken and urge that they continue these 
projects. 


Distributive Education Identity and Lead- 
ership: Whereas, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has appointed the first director of 
the Distributive Education Branch, and 


Whereas, there is need for giving pub- 
licity and support to the youngest of the 
federally-aided fields of vocational educa- 
tion in light of the problems faced in the 
recent past, and 


Whereas, the percentage of distributive 
and service occupations workers in the 
total work force is increasing rapidly in 
this country, and 

Whereas, the function of distribution is 
becoming increasingly important to our 
total economy, the maintenance of full 
employment and the raising of our stand- 
ards of living, and 

Whereas, the function of distribution is 
being widely recognized as a vital factor 
of our national welfare by business leaders 
and by the national government as evi- 
denced by the President’s forthcoming Con- 
ference on Technical and Distribution Re- 
search for the Benefit of Small Business; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we com- 
mend the U. S. Office of Education for ap- 
pointing a director of the Distributive Edu- 


AVA Urges T &I Advisory Committee for U.S. Office 


cation Branch and pledge to that director 
full and wholehearted support, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the AVA urge this new 
director to take immediate and positive 
steps to encourage the use of the term 
Distributive Education in the titles of 
Supervisors and of Teacher-Educators on 
both state and local levels, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that all persons 
engaged in vocational education, lend as- 
sistance in the further expansion of the 
Distributive Education program. 


Home Economics Education: Whereas, 
there is an urgent need for coordinated 
and expanded research for improving the 
quality of homes and family living, and 

Whereas, nowhere in the Federal Gov- 
ernment does the unique responsibility for 
the well-being of our families rest; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the AVA 
reiterate its interest in the efforts of the 
American Home Economics Association to 
promote the establishment of a federally- 
supported research program concerned 
with family life. 


Industrial Arts Education Supervision: 
Whereas, the fullest development of leader- 
ship in Industrial Arts Education can best 
be accomplished through adequate super- 
vision at the state level, and 

Whereas, we recognize that supervision 
is a necessary function in all fields of In- 
dustrial Arts Education, and 

Whereas, Industrial Arts Education, rep- 
resented in the AVA, is without adequate 
supervision at the state level, and 

Whereas, the Industrial Arts Policy and 
Planning Committee of the AVA has gone 
on record as favoring the passage of Senate 
Bill 1298 and Section 13 of that bill, and 

Whereas, the AVA recognizes the need 
for effective supervision in Industrial Arts 
Education at the state level; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the AVA 
continue its efforts to secure federal funds 
for states for state supervision of Indus- 
trial Arts Education as provided in section 
13 of Senate Bill S. 1298, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


Trade and Industrial Education Advis- 
ory Committees: Whereas, good working 
relationships, understanding and coopera- 
tion among education, labor and manage- 
ment groups at the local, state and na- 
tional levels are essential, and 

Whereas, the effectiveness of the public 
school system is strengthened by such re- 
lationships; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the AVA 
reaffirm its fundamental and steadfast be- 
lief in the establishment and use of repre- 
sentative advisory committees for Trade 
and Industrial Education at all levels of 
operation, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that such a com- 
mittee be established for the Trade and 
Industrial Education Branch of the U. S. 
Office of Education and that every possible 








encouragement be given to state and local 
school systems to establish such commi. 
tees. 

















Trade and Industrial Education: Wher. 
as, there is a continuing need for instry. 
tional materials in Trade and Industrig 
Education, and 

Whereas, the present system of ind. 
pendent activity of the several states limit 
comprehensive coverage which may lea 
to a duplication of effort: 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the U.§, 
Office of Education be encouraged to ¢. 
pand its service to the states by providing 
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a coordinating service in the developmen ks illness 
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training of apprentices and journeymefm A graduat 
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Guidance: Whereas the demand for or- co ‘Ind 
ganized guidance and student personne by and tt 
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ship is urgently needed on the nation fly Tuskeges 
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Whereas, the Guidance and Student Per. A. and T. C 
sonnel Section is inadequately staffed tof A native 
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Guidance — Research: Whereas, Guid-@ In point 
ance and Student Personnel Programs con- H\immons h 
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Whereas, evaluative studies need to be Mj! progra 
carried on in many areas, related to Guid- #0 in Nor 
ance and Counseling, and igh schoo 
Whereas, assistance has been requested tonal agric 
repeatedly of the Guidance and Student #* under f 
Personnel Section of the U. S. Office of He eagle 
Education in this area of work, and Famers of 
: mganizatio: 
Whereas, there is a need for evaluative ional agric 
research on the effectiveness and _ utiliza- nembershij 
tion of guidance and vocational education eved as 
in meeting manpower needs locally and Biss Cre 
nationally, tions to N 
Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the AVA jie organiz 
reaffirm its stand that legislation be en- Bion of Ne 
acted to provide funds specifically for re-@ Under h 
search in this vital aspect of education. ulture trai 
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Association News— 


6 B. SIMMONS 
‘ ; Sidney B. Simmons, 


63, North Carolina 
Assistant State Super- 
visor of Vocational 
Agricultural Educa- 
tion in Negro schools 
for 33 years, died July 
30. Death followed an 
_ illness of a little more 
than two months. He 
had suffered a heart 
attack last May 8, in 
Elizabeth City, N. C., 

» illness from which he never fully 
ecovered. 

A graduate of A. and T. College, Greens- 
ro, N. C., class of 1914, Mr. Simmons 
ad maintained offices on the campus for 
the position which he held since 1924. Prior 
that time he had taught at the Down- 
ington Industrial School, Downington, 
P; and the Topeka Industrial School, 
Topeka, Kans. He had also served as 
wacher-trainer for vocational agriculture 
a Tuskegee Institute in Alabama from 
9/8-1924, immediately prior to coming to 
4,and T. College. 

A native of Mecklenburg County N. C., 
te attended Fayetteville State Teachers 
(College, Fayetteville, N. C., and received 
kgrees in agriculture from both A. and T. 
(College, Greensboro, and the University of 
llinois. He had done further study at the 
lniversity of California, Kansas State Col- 
kge and Colorado State College. 

‘In point of years of service, Professor 
immons had the longest record of any 
Negro in the nation’s vocational agricul- 
lure program. When he assumed his posi- 
ion in North Carolina, there were just 23 
igh schools with departments of voca- 
tonal agriculture and 24 agricultural teach- 
ss under his supervision. 

He was one of the founders of the New 
Famers of America, national farm youth 
ganization sponsored under the voca- 
ional agriculture program, with a current 
membership of more than 46,000. He 
erved as NFA national treasurer until 
955. Credited with tremendous contribu- 
tons to NFA’s growth and development, 
te organized the North Carolina Associa- 


aon of New Farmers of America. 


Under his direction the vocational agri- 
ulture training program has been extended 
0 more than 8,700 all day students and 
tore than 4,000 young and adult farmers 
a North Carolina. 

He guided the group in raising funds to 
wild a camp that is worth more than 
80,000, located at Hammocks Beach, 
tear Swansboro. 

Prof. Simmons had been cited by both 
hesidents Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
larry S. Truman for his service in con- 
tection with Selective Service during 
World War II. He also served as a mem- 
‘t of the State Appeal Board for Selective 
¥rvice. 

He was honored by his co-workers in 
49 for 25 years of service to the State 
id again in 1954 by the same group on 
he occasion of his thirtieth anniversary. 
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New Association 

Distributive education teachers organ- 
ized as the National Association of Dis- 
tributive Education Teachers (NADET) 
during 1957 AVA Convention week. 

Marguerite Loos, President, National 
Association of State Supervisors of Dis- 
tributive Education, and a steering com- 
mittee composed of distributive education 
teachers from all over the nation helped 
in the organization of the new group. 

All distributive education teachers, 
whether they are coordinators, area and 
district supervisors, or adult teachers, are 
eligible to join NADET. Only state and 
assistant state supervisors, who have their 
own organization in NASSDE, are not 
urged to join. 

Approximately 60 teachers were pres- 
ent at the organizational meeting. Officers 
elected are: Dr. Galen Jones, Pa., North- 
ern region, President; L. E. Norsworthy, 
Miss., southern region, Vice President; 
Robert Stickler, Ill., central region, Sec- 
retary; and Elaine Farmer, Calif., western 
region, Treasurer. 

Chairmen of committees are: Blanche 
Curran, Pa., Publicity; Herbert Levine, 
N. Y., Membership: Carrol W. Click, Tex., 
Auditing; John Turner, Miss., Nominating; 
Mrs. Nelle Flynn, Ga., Legislation; Isaac 
Baughman, Va., Constitution; Harry Ap- 
plegate, D. C., Clubs. 

A constitution was presented and 
adopted. All members of NADET must 
be members of the AVA. They will be 
represented on the AVA Advisory Coun- 
cil. NADET dues are $1. Persons inter- 
ested in joining should write to Robert 
Stickler, Proviso Township High School, 
Moline, IIl. 


State Officers Organize 
in Philadelphia 


In order that the officers of state affili- 
ated associations may be brought in closer 
relationship to the AVA Executive Com 
mittee this group has organized and elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: 

Theodore E. F. Guth, President, De- 
partment of Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education of the PSEA, Springfield, Pa., 
President; A. A. Himelick, President-elect, 
Indiana Vocational Association, Kokomo, 
Vice President; Mrs. Mabe! Harrison, 
President, Kentucky Vocational Associa- 
tion, Kevil, Ky., Secretary. 

These elected officers will serve as a 
steering committee to plan workshops for 
officers, and to plan activities of officers 
at annual AVA Conventions. 

The AVA Constitution provides that 
any organized group of 50 or more mem- 
bers shall be entitled to one representative 
on the AVA Advisory Council. There- 
fore, at the 1958 AVA convention the state 
officers will have a representative on the 
AVA Advisory Council. 





More Convention News, 
USOE Column, next month! 











McMillen Named Director 


in West Virginia 

Sherrill D. McMillen, a 25-year veteran 
in the field of vocational education, has 
been named to succeed John M. Lowe as 
State Director of Vocational Education in 
West Virginia. 

Mr. Lowe, who retired on August 31, 
has served as Director since 1944. He has 
served vocational education since 1919. 

Mr. McMillen, a native of Masontown, 
W. Va., has served as State Supervisor of 
Vocational Agriculture and State Advisor 
of the FFA since 1952. He was appointed 
Assistant State Supervisor and Executive 
Secretary of the FFA, June 1, 1946. Prior 
to that time he taught vocational agricul- 
ture in Kingwood and Bruceton high 
schools from 1933 until he was inducted 
into the U. S. Army in 1942. He entered 
the Army as a private and was separated 
as a captain, June 1, 1946, after serving 
in both the European and Pacific Theaters 
of Operation. 

In addition to his responsibilities as 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Mr. 
McMillen has served as Acting Director 
of the State FFA-FHA Camp and Confer- 
ence Center, Cedar Lakes, since 1952 and 
as Vice-president and Treasurer of the 
FFA-FHA Foundation, Inc., the organi- 
zation responsible for raising funds to 
build the state camp. The conference 
center is now in year around use and has 
a capacity of 150 youth or adults. Mc- 
Millen will continue to direct the building 
of the state-wide camp and will serve as 
President of the fund-raising Foundation. 

Mr. McMillen has held offices and 
served on committees in numerous state 
and national organizations. He holds a 
B.S. in Agriculture and an M.S. in Agri- 
cultural Education, West Virginia U. 

John M. Lowe, retiring Director of Vo- 
cational Education, started his career as 
a County Agricultural Agent in 1917. He 
taught vocational agriculture from 1919 
until 1934 at Morgantown High School. 
He was appointed Assistant Director and 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education in 
August, 1934. In September, 1944, he was 
appointed Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion and served in that capacity until his 
retirement. 

Mr. Lowe holds both the B.S. and M.S. 
Degrees from West Virginia University. 
He is a life member of the AVA and has 
held numerous offices in national and state 
educational organizations. 

He has accepted a position as Managing 
Director of the West Virginia FFA-FHA 
Foundation, Inc., a private organization 
chartered to raise funds to build the State 
FFA-FHA Camp. In his new position, Mr. 
Lowe will be closely associated with all 
vocational personnel in West Virginia. 


Harold Taylor 
Changes Jobs 

Harold E. Taylor assumed his new duties 
as Principal, George Westinghouse Voca- 
tional and Technical High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., September 1. 
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1957-58 Workshops for 
State Officers 


Tentative plans have been approved to 
hold workshops for officers of state affili- 
ated associations in the following cities: 
Boise, Idaho; Phoenix, Arizona; Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Atlanta, Georgia; 
Washington, D. C., and Concord, New 
Hampshire. 

Definite plans are now underway to hold 
workshops in Boise, Idaho and Phoenix, 
Arizona. If these plans materialize these 
two workshops will be held soon. The 
remaining workshops will be set up when 
the Assistant Executive Secretary's sched- 
ule will permit. 

It is suggested that the state officers re- 
view this list and determine which work- 
shop they can attend. It would also be 
helpful if executive committees of state 
affiliated associations would discuss, at 
their next meeting, the schedule of work- 
shops and possibly authorize travel of 
officers to attend these meetings. 


One of the features of the workshops 
will be a report of each state affiliated as- 
sociation participating in the workshop on 
the organizational structure of the state as- 
sociation and some of the activities now 
being carried on. The objective of the 
workshops is to exchange ideas and to give 
training in practices and procedures that 
have proven effective in organizing and 
administering state association activities. 

We sincerely hope that every state asso- 
ciation will plan to send its officers, or 
at least a representative, to one of the 
workshops during 1957-58.—LoweELL A. 
BURKETT. 


JOHN N. WEISS 


John N. Weiss, Associate Professor of 
Agricultural Education, University of II- 
linois, passed away September 11, at the 
age of 60, following a completely unex- 
pected heart attack on September 10. 


Professor Weiss served in vocational 
agriculture in Illinois for 36 years; 18 of 
these years were spent as teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture at Dixon and 18 in 


the Division of Agricultural Education, 
College of Education, University of 
Illinois. 


He served in 1928-29 as President of 
the Illinois Association of Vocational Ag- 
riculture Teachers and in 1955-56 as Presi- 
dent of the “I Men’s Association of the 
University of Illinois. 


He pioneered in adult education in agri- 
culture through the public schools, in off- 
campus student teaching, in swine herd 
improvement programs, and the develop- 
ment of freezer-lockers. He was the 
founder and, until his death, chairman of 
the National Student Teachers’ Conference 
on Agricultural Education, held annually 
at Kansas City in connection with the na- 
tional FFA Convention. 


His interest in individual students took 
precedence over every other interest. 
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Eight Regional Workshops Planned for State Officers 


A Business Educator 
in the U. S. Office 


Dr. Margaret E. Andrews, Consultant in 
Business Education and Placement, Min- 
neapolis Public Schools, Minnesota, spent 
five weeks as a special consultant in the 
U. S. Office of Education in the field of 
business education. The opportunity was 
provided to initiate or outline needed 
studies and research in business educa- 
tion. At the time of a permanent ap- 
pointment, data will be available and some 
studies planned which will help in for- 
warding the work. 

After Dr. Andrews started her tour of 
duty, a conference was called so she might 
meet the heads of the various departments 
both in vocational and general education. 
Later individual conferences were held 
with a number of these individuals to learn 
something of the resources of their de- 
partments and what help they might give 
in the contemplated studies. 

Because this assignment was confined to 
the vocational aspects of business educa- 
tion, it was necessary to make contacts 
beyond those in the Office of Education. 
Therefore, conferences were arranged with 
various individuals in the Department of 
Labor, the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
representatives of the National Office Man- 
agement Association, and the American 
Society of Training Directors. All of these 
contacts were predicated on the present 
shortages of office workers and the pre- 
dicted continuance of that situation. In 
all cases both the school problem and the 
employment problem were discussed so 
that the elements common to both could 
be seen. As a result of the planning which 
preceded these contacts, and as a result 
of the contacts themselves, studies have 
been proposed and/or initiated which 
might give essential information in the 
three following areas: 


1. A status study of business education 
in the United States which would indicate 
teacher qualifications, courses offered, 
standards of achievement, equipment used, 
cooperative part-time work programs, and 
many other aspects of current programs. 

2. Validity studies which would show 
the predictive value of various tests in 
common use, e.g., ten minute vs. five min- 
ute typing tests; the present Civil Service 
form of shorthand test vs. regular tran- 
scription tests; syllabic intensity and vocab- 
ulary of shorthand and typing tests, etc. 


3. Job analyses of entrance level office 
jobs which would be designed to show 
training needs. Thus school curricula may 
be patterned after them with assurance of 
training for specific job needs. 

When the findings of studies such as 
these become available, and when a per- 
manent appointment in the U. S. Office of 
Education is made in the field of business 
education, schools all over the country will 
have evidence upon which to build sound 
curricula. Employers will have not only 
an increased source of trained workers, 
but will have evidence on which to build 
valid tests to select them. 
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Kentucky Forms 
Industrial Education Ass'n 


The industrial education teachers of th 
Commonwealth of Kentucky organized th 
Kentucky Industrial Education Associatig 
April 11. The newly formed associatig 
will serve the industrial arts, vocational iq 
dustrial and distributive education teache 
of the state. 

Officers elected were: Dr. Char 
Crumpton, President; Devert Owens, Vig 
President, T & I; Louis Rogge, Vice Preg 
dent, Industrial Arts; Ray Lawrence, Trea 
urer; and C. Nelson Grote, Secretary, 

The first KIEA Conference wil! be hel 
November | and 2, 1957, at the Kentuck 
Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky. 


New State Officers 


Georgia—Montine Jackson, Moultrie 
President; Horace P. Odum, Americys 
Secretary; T. G. Walters, Atlanta, Treas 
urer. Vice Presidents: Herman Nelson 
Griffin, Agriculture; J. A. Caldwell, Co 
lumbus, T & I; Ruth Tanner,. Porterdale 
Homemaking; Dell Morris, Albany, Dis 


































tributive Education; Larry Gossett, | 
Grange, Vocational Office Training: G. J 
Giesler, Atlanta, Industrial Arts; Hug! 








Bryan, Atlanta, Rehabilitation. 

Idaho—Jean Frick, Lewiston, President 
Mrs. Lola Bond, Shoshone, First Vicd 
President; James Branvold, Boise, Secon 
Vice President; Kenneth Hansen, Caldwell 
Third Vice President; William R. Swenson 
Boise, Executive Secretary - Treasurer 
Keith Merrill, Jr., Past President. 

Idaho Vocational Agricultural Teachers 
Association—Kenneth Hansen, Caldwell, 
President. 

Idaho Distributive Education Associa 
tion—James Branvold, Boise, President. 


Idaho Home Economics Associatio 
Mrs. Lola Bond, Shoshone, President. 
Idaho Industrial Training Association— 
Jean Frick, Lewiston, President. 


Illinois—Nancy Neley, Macomb, Presi 
dent; J. A. Twardock, Champaign, Past 
President; Orlin D. Trapp, Waukegan, 
Secretary; John Ewan, Henry, Treasurer. 

Illinois Industrial Education Associa 
tion—Ray W. Burgett, Aurora, President: 
M. Keith Humble, Carbondale, Vice Presi- 
dent, T & I; Lyle P. Soeteber, East St. 
Louis, Vice President, Industrial Arts; 
Robert B. Bonderman, Charleston, Vice 
President, Personnel & Guidance; Edward 
Finston, Chicago, Treasurer; W. P. Kling- 
ensmith, Chicago, Secretary. Board of 
Directors: Richard H. Sanders, Chicago: 
Alfred A. Redding, Springfield; Walter A. 
Klehm, Charleston; Arthur P. O'Mara. 
Chicago; Orlin D. Trapp, Waukegan. 

Indiana— A. A. Himelick, Kokomo, 
President; Mrs. Elizabeth Voland, Frank- 
lin, Vice President: Virgil Telfer, Martins- 
ville, Secretary-Treasurer; Ronald Frette, 
Washington, Past President. 

Louisiana, Pelican State Vocational A‘ 
sociation—Eugene Harris, Baton Rouge, 
President; P. E. Thrift, Baton Rouge, Vice 
President; C. H. Chapman, Baton Rouge. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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fifty-two attended the USOE’s T & I-Divisional-directed National Leadership Development Conference at Cornell August 12-23. 


Leadership Need Stressed at Cornell Parley 


IN PRESENTING the purpose of the 
hird National Leadership Development 
Conference in Trade and Industrial Edu- 
ation, John P. Walsh, Director of the 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch of 
ihe U. S. Office of Education, asserted that 
ay one who presumes. to lead in voca- 
ional education must “develop an under- 
sanding of the place of education in a 
jemocracy, particularly the relationship 
f vocational education to general educa- 
jon and the continuing needs of educa- 
ional opportunities to assist adult adapta- 
jon to changing requirements.” 

Cornell University played host to 52 
aaders in trade and industrial education 
fom 31 States and two territories August 
? through 23. 

With the primary objective of ‘recog- 
izing the need for each of us to become 
etter developers of leadership at all levels 
f supervision and administration,” the 
wo-week meeting had the assistance of la- 
hor, Management, and government spokes- 
men. 

Our Role in Leadership was described 
ty John M. Brophy, associate professor, 
New York State School of Industrial and 
labor Relations, who posed several ques- 
tions. 

According to Mr. Brophy, increasing 
wpulation, growth of our national prod- 
wt, maintenance of living standards, and 
seater specialization are some of the fac- 
‘ors which are pointing up the need for 
improved leadership. 

Other pressures are: a higher level 
of education in the United States; the 
influx of women into the labor force; and 
ihe steady rate of innovation in industry. 
ln support of this statement, Brophy told 
the conferees that nearly a third of the ap- 
proximately 250,000 employees of General 
Electric are now working on products not 
0 production in 1939. IBM has doubled 
in size twice in a decade and anticipates 
joubling again within four years. While 
hese illustrations may not be typical, he 
aid, they suggest sweeping changes. 

Also taxing the resources of new leader- 
hip is an understanding of the objectives, 
methods of operation, and needs for as- 
stance of unions and management. Mr. 
Brophy pointed out that behind the de- 
mand for new leadership is an awareness 
f people as individuals and group mem- 
ters as well as workers; a shifting com- 
position in the work force as well as in 
occupational and industrial distribution of 
workers and increasing growth not only 
in industry but in education ds well with 
imilar problems of keeping prespective 
while accommodating immediate needs 
and developing an orderly transition to 
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new levels of service. Underlying all is 
population pressure and a surge to equal, 
if not raise standards of living. 

“Is there any wonder about the concern 
with leadership today?” Mr. Brophy asked. 

Manpower and Education was the topic 
presented by Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant 
Commissioner for Instructional Services 
(Vocational Education) for the State of 
New York. He said: “Interest in man- 
power has always been a concern of peo- 
ple in trade and industrial education, be- 
cause our goal is to help young people pre- 
pare for‘employment and advance within 
employment. We accept the responsibility 
of knowing about the current activities of 
manpower shifts.” 

Dr. Strobel predicted that: we are not 
going to have a shortage of manpower. 
The labor force will be numerically ade- 
quate, but there will be an educational 
and training shortage. The job is one of 
developing quality in those who are go- 
ing to compose our labor force; and we 
will have to re-examine the training of 
women who will compose the greater part 
of the labor force. 


IS THERE as much evidence of change 
or transition in our trade and industrial 
education programs as is now evident in 
change or transition in our industry or 
economy?” This was the question asked 
by John P. Walsh in his discussion of 
Trade and Industrial Education for To- 
morrow. 

Population trends, school age popula- 
tion, adult population, gross national prod- 
uct implications, men in the labor force, 
women in the labor force, employment in 
major occupational groups, he empha- 
sized as factors which tend to shape to- 
morrow’s pattern of T & I education. 

He pointed out the importance of re- 
viewing our existing programs, such as our 


day trade, part-time, and even extension 
classes, to see if they are keeping up-to- 
date, as well as determining if our facili- 
ties and equipment can meet tomorrow’s 
demands. Mr. Walsh encouraged the con- 
ferees to look for a balance in their pro- 
grams of trade and industrial education— 
the balance between preparing new work- 
ers for occupations and providing for re- 
training and upgrading of workers. 
Through a series of charts and slides, 
Melvin L. Barlow, Director of Vocational 
Education Division, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, traced the develop- 
ment of trade and industrial education 
from 1906 to today. Through research 
studies, conferences, meetings, and publi- 
cations, he said, our leaders have related 
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Mrs. Vera P. Hansel, R.N., and USOE 
Chief, Practical Nurse Training, with 
Blanche Nechanicky, N. Y., and Mary 
Resh, U. S. Office T & | Specialist. 


trade and industrial education to the social 
and economic changes of a dynamic so- 
ciety. 

“Social institutions tend to adjust slowly 
to changing economic life, but social insti- 
tutions that fail to adjust to social change 
are eventually replaced.” 

Success Factors in Supervision was pre- 
sented by Lee W. Ralston, Director: of the 
Division of Practical Arts Education in 
Los Angeles, who stated that the improve- 


Conference planning group included Lee Ralston, Tom Olivo, Mel Barlow, 
Dick Nelson, Earl Bowler, Jack Walsh, Warren A. Seeley and Byrl Shoemaker. 
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Have you met the teachers’ pet? 
BERGER all-in-one drafting kits 


Berger Drafting Kits are 
at the “head of the class” 
with instructors every- 
where. And with students, 
too. With the Berger 
Drafting Kit, students are 
fully-equipped with every 
tool they need .. . every 
day. Sessions get under 
way promptly without 
students begging the loan 
of a protractor, a triangle, 
a scale. It’s today’s indis- 
pensable teaching aid. 





Tell your students about 
the Berger Kit—costs less 
than buying the items in- 


dividually. Pat. Pend. 


Recommended and used in hundreds of schools. 





YOUR CHOICE OF 6 DIFFERENT 
TYPE DRAWING SETS — PLUS 


Protractor 
Architect's Scale 
Engineer’s Scale 
8” Triangle 2 Drawing Pencils 
10” Triangle 2 Erasers 

Inner compartments hold drawing and 
note papers —all in attractive, durable 
16”x24” simulated leather 3-way zippered 
carrying case of scuff-proof, water-proof 
Texon with slide-in type handles. 


French Curve 
Draftsman’‘s Tape 
Pencil Pointer 





BERGER DRAWING SET 
#510 Complete — high- 
grade scholastic set; in 
velvet lined case. Price, 
including complete kit— 
$10.50. 

T-710A With interchange- 
able nickel silver master 
bow—$8.27. 

Prices quoted are for quan- 
tities of 6 or more kits. 
Instructors may buy sample 
kit at same low price. Write for literature and complete prices. 


* SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES, INC, 
E ¥ 
“43 WILLIAMS ST., BOSTON 19, MASS. 


2 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS. SURVEYORS AND ORAFTSMEN 





























ww i957, +~+PLASTICS CATALOG 
Now Ready for Teachers of Industrial Arts 


BRINGS YOU ONE OF AMERICA’S FINEST SELECTIONS | 
OF PLASTICS AND CRAFT SUPPLIES, AND FEATURES 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR INTERNAL CARVING. 


Send for FREE copy today! Contains hundreds of items—fully 
illustrated. Gives school discounts on all the plastics, tools, sup- 
plies and equipment you need for shop projects in plastics. 
e Plastic Shapes and Accessories ¢ Findings 
e Sheets e Tubing e Rods ¢ Manuals | 
e Salvage Material e¢ Drills « Tools 
e Ready-to-Carve Gift Items 


D. W. Cope Plastics 


11640-M Bellefontaine Rd., 
St. Lovis 15, Mo. 





FREE! Internal Carving Instruc- 
tion Sheets to give to students. 
Advise number you need on 
schoo! letterhead. 









































we the Answer to 


A a REQUISITIONING PROBLEMS 
PATTERSON BROTHERS CATALOG 1957-58 


Contains everything for the complete school 
shop. Woodworking and Metalworking 
Machinery. A complete line of Tools, Finishing 
Materials and Benches. Get your copy today 
. it's FREE! 
Remember when you order from Patterson 
Brothers you are ordering from one of the oldest 
and most reliable names in the School Shop 
Supply field. We are always ready to serve you. 


PATTERSON (= BROTHERS 


15 PARK ROW NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
YOUR MOST DEPENDABLE SOURCE SINCE 1848 
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Leadership Needs- 


ment of instruction is one of the prime responsibilities of sypd 
visors. Success in supervision depends on personal judgme 
and on the ability to observe situations, carefully identify cha 
nels of communication, and organize the plan for a balan 
program of trade and industrial education. The supervisor has 
sincere interest in and places importance on the worth and cont 
butions of each person in the total educational program or 
separate processes. 


The symposium on Women in a World of Work center 
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around practical nurse education; changing concepts and natio,gminary form 
trends in women’s employment: and specific problems in praqgelopment. 
viding educational and training programs for girls and womampaned for 1z 
within a framework of a state-local operation. Serving on thyme subjects 
symposium were Mrs. Mary S. Resh, Program Specialist, Trad 
and Industrial Education Branch; Mrs. Vera P. Hansel, RN — 
Chief, Practical Nursing Education Section, T. & I. Branch; a age 
Blanche Nechanicky, N. Y. State Supervisor of Trade and Indu” by és 
trial Education. wgr bn " 

In developing programs in practical nurse education, Mr val Associ 
Hansel pointed out the importance of: reducing student-teachd ¢ 48th St. 
ratio for improved instruction and supervision; careful selectio #5, 
of hospitals for placement of students; inaugurating extensiom™. . 1 
courses for practical nurses licensed by waiver or examinatiog™ '™S be “4 pe 
developing curriculum. She recommended the participation o mgr ” 
practical nurse-teachers on committees and inter-regional work mes tor 
shops. 

MRS. RESH called attention to the anticipated increase 0 The oa 
women in the labor force by 1965. Some of the changes whiclim’ Frederic 
contribute to the growing number of working women include tansylvania 










technology and mechanization in the home, desire for highe 1. 419 p 
standards of living, and the successful experience of women ifm |n the ye: 
industry during World War II. Much of the early resistance t@imiversary 

employing women is disappearing. There are more and moré™nanklin, Sc 
new opportunities for women to work as dental and laboratorjiienity of I 
assistants, medical assistants, dietary aides, practical nurses, andiMedings to 







institutional housekeepers. Women are also finding opportunitie 
in drafting, electrical, mechanical, testing, assembling occupa 
tions, and commercial food fields. 


Earl M. Bowler, Assistant Director, Trade and Industrial Ed 
cation Branch, in discussing Skill Development Through Upgrad 
ing and Retraining, reported that factual information seems td 
offer a genuine challenge in matters of enrollment figures, cens 
data, labor needs, course offerings, and technical developments 

As our population grows, he said, the need for more produc 
tion places a great responsibility on industry. Expansion can 
take place only as fast as there are skilled people to plan, 
organize, and carry out details. Answers to the shortage of 






































































skilled manpower are to be found through upgrading skilled 
craftsmen more than anywhere else. These and other facts 
challenge the vocational educator to take a careful look at 
statistics, sociological trends, and technological developments 
before beginning to plot a program to meet future manpower 
needs. 


Ralph M. Campbell, Professor, Cornell University, discussed 
the Challenge of Leadership. 


“Part of the problem of identifying and analyzing leadership,” 
Mr. Campbell said, “is that there is no such thing as leadership 
per se. There are various types of leadership. Leadership is a 
function of relationship and of situation as much as it is of 
personality and ability. . . . One type of leadership is that of 
expertness in some field of human affairs. We call a doctor 
when we are ill, an engineer when we want to build a bridge. We 
are influenced by their advice and counsel.” 

“There is such a thing as inspirational leadership . . . the 
leadership of persuasion . . . the leadership of authority . . . 
and leadership which comes from the intimate knowledge of 4 
small community and its pepole which is exercised by the direct 
personal contact and by face-to-face communication. 

“There is the leadership which is necessary in planning an 
organized, large scale operation, and which demands the intel- 
lectual ability to comprehend and to deal with complex eco- 
nomic, social, political, and financial phenomena.” 
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The Good Education of Youth, edited 
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1 include “insylvania Press, Philadelphia, Penna., Office, Washington 25, D. C: 
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In the year commemorating the 250th 
niversary of the birth of Benjamin 
ranklin, Schoolmen’s Week at the Uni- 
esity of Pennsylvania devoted its pro- 
eedings to this subject. More than 70 


handbook long in use by school and voca- 
tional counselors, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and the State Employment Serv- 
ices, for the guidance of young persons 
and all job seekers. Revised in view of 
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technological improvements in industry 
and dealing with expanding fields such as 
electronics, the book gives details of the 
nature of work in various jobs, qualifica- 
tions needed, earnings expected, employ- 
ment outlook and other factors. 

Teaching and Training with Motion Pic- 
tures (Optical Sound). 12 pages. Teaching 
and Training with Motion Pictures (Mag- 
netic Sound). 11 pages. Teaching ana 
Training with Filmstrips and Slides. 10 
pages. Teaching and Training with Tape 
Recorders. 11 pages. Bell & Howell, 7100 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, IIl. 

This series of booklets describes various 
uses of scientific equipment in schools, 
industry and church work, with practical 
suggestions for technique and lists of ad- 
ditional, suggested material. 


McGraw-Hill 
Honors Carl Svensen 


Carl L. Svenson 
was honored by his 
publisher, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 
at a dinner at the En- 
gineer’s Club of Phil- 
adelphia on August 7. 
The dinner celebrated 
the sale of the mil- 
lionth copy of Me- 
chanical Drawing by 
the late Professor 
Thomas E. French 

Since the first edition, published in 1919, 
Mechanical Drawing has become a famous 
standard high school text. It was adopted 
by the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute and special printings of more than 
280,000 copies were made for this purpose. 
In April, 1957 the sixth edition was pub- 
lished. 


















CARVING TOOLS 
HOBBYCRAFT SETS 





H Tail. Over 30,000 Tools in Stock. 
| Many Special & “Hard to Get” items. 








| Schools & Dealers. 
BIG 8 PAGE FOLDER FREE. 
Write To-Day. 
FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 1936) 
3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N.Y. 




















“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 

NEW HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD” 
FOLDER— the hotel and institutional fields offers un- 
FREE usual opportunities today to men and women, 
both young and mature. The Lewis School— 
FOR YOUR j°riginal and only school offering both resi- 
GUIDANCE dent and home study hotel training courses 
has prepared a FREE folder for Guidance 
FILE Officers giving full details about this fasci- 
nating field. Write on your letterhead to: 





LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Div., Room CR-4904, Wash. 7 D. C. 





CRAFT SUPPLIES 


books and tools listed in 
NEW 116-PAGE CATALOG 


Yours for the asking! 


CRAFTSMAN SUPPLY HOUSE 


A 
Dept. 2 SCOTTSVILLE, W. Y. 
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Ralph Howard of Ohio and 
Emmett O’Brien of Connecticut, 
new President, State Directors 


ATTENDED A MEETING Of the UV. S. 
Commissioner of Education’s ad- 
visory committee for the revision 
of Policy Bulletin No. 1 in Washing- 
ton, August 21, 22 and 23. The ad- 
visory committee, composed of four 
chief state school officers and four 
state directors of vocational educa- 
tion, is appointed by the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. The meet- 
ing in Washington was attended by 
the Commissioner, the Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion and members of the Vocational 
Division staff, representatives of the 
General Counsel of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
and representatives of the general ed- 
ucation division of the U. S. Office. 
The meeting in Washington fol- 
lowed a series of activities extending 
over approximately a year and a half 
during which the states were given an 
opportunity to make suggestions re- 
garding the regulations and policies 
under which appropriations provided 
by the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 
and the George-Barden Act of 1946 
go to state and local committees for 
reimbursement of programs. 
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Emmett O’Brien— 


MY IMPRESSIONS of this meeting 
are all good. I venture to predict that 
the revised policy bulletin will be 
briefer, simpler and broader in the 
interpretation of what may and may 
not be done in the use of federal 
money for vocational education. 


In developing policies and regula- 
tions under the basic acts, the word- 
ing of the acts themselves determines 
the purposes for which funds may be 
used. Where the wording is specific, 
then the regulations and policies in 
those particulars must be specific. 
Where there is latitude in the inter- 
pretation of the legal phraseology, 
interpretations should neither be so 
broad or so narrow as to conflict with 
the basic purposes. 


In giving consideration in specific 
detail to the federal vocational acts 
one is struck by the essential sound 
thinking of the men who wrote them. 
The basic principles are as sound to- 
day as when they were written. The 
fact that effective programs of voca- 
tional education have developed in 
all the states under the provisions of 
the acts is proof of this. This does 
not deny the fact that things have 
changed since 1917, or that today’s 
conditions require vocational pro- 
grams which meet the needs of today. 
It is entirely probable that some 
changes in the basic acts will be 
made in the future. Extreme care, 
however, should be taken in consid- 
ering any change to insure that voca- 
tional programs “fit for useful em- 
ployment in specific occupations.” 


IN THE 40 years since the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act it has been 
necessary for administrators and 
teachers in vocational programs to 
make constant and continuous change. 


In agriculture we produce more 
food and fiber for a far greater popu- 
lation with fewer people. This is 
possible because of improved meth- 
ods, research, new tools and ma- 
chines, and better dissemination of 
knowledge of advanced techniques. 
The vo-ag teacher must keep up. 


In distributive education and office 
occupations the changes have been 
tremendous. Consider the change 
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from the small independent store tg 
today’s supermarket; the tremendoy 
impact of radio and television in the 
advertising and sale of merchandise: 
the office machines used today with 
the bookkeeper on his high stool. The 
distributive education teacher and 
the business education teacher must 
prepare students for today’s methods 

In industry the changes from 1917 
to 1957 have been revolutionary in 
their impact on our economy. In 
recent years these changes have been 
accelerated—tradio and television, the 
tremendous development of the auto 
mobile industry, the application of 
electronic controls, development of 
many kinds of new materials with a 
wide variety of application—and in 
the near future the application o 
nuclear energy in areas now un 
known. Through all these rapid de 
velopments the T and’ I instructio 
must keep abreast. 

The home in 1957 in greatly differ 
ent than in 1917. The use of modem 
day appliances has relieved the house 
wife of much drudgery. Highly styl 
ized clothing is available in keeping 
with all levels of income. Individua 
homes rather than multi - famil 
houses have for long been the na 
tional trend. Much more is known of 
child development today. Because of 
these and other tremendous changes 
the job of the home economics teach 
er has changed drastically. 

All of the changes in all fields have 
had their impact upon .our political 
economic and social thinking. People 
are better informed. By and large 
our standard of living is high. We 
have more leisure. The growth of 
organized labor has reflected the 
changes in our national life. Fa 
more people go to school and college 


VOCATIONAL TEACHERS and 
administrators must keep in mind 
that in preparing young people fo 
adult life they must prepare them to 
be adapted to change; they must cou 
ple with training in technical ski 
and knowledge training in the skill 
of an American citizen. The person 
ality of the individual must be devel 
oped so he will know how to live ag 
well as how to earn a living. 
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